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bracing’ Presbyterida Charch in 


to the 


the oircumstances of the Presbyterian. church in 
‘Bermuda ;; the ‘nature of iheir request, and the 
‘grounds on “which it proceeds, Presb rians 
an*early footing in’ that Island; I believe 
‘they were the first who built ‘aby churches, es 
the:management of some of their governors 
felt into the hands Of the Episcopalians 
“Expiscopacy the establishment inthe Island. 
One charch ‘is inthe possession ‘ofthe Pres. 
byteriane, -Itvis.a good’ building, well’ finished. 
can it acgommodate five or six hundred. 
Bret. Presbyterian clergyman residing in 
Bermuda. was a.Mr. Fowles, who fied from the 
pereecotion in Treland, He was a man of learn- 


lived toe great age with réspect: and 


. He. wpe: succeeded by a-Mr. Pau. 


know little: of his bistory, only that he was 
eminent and successful minister, Mr. Mel. 


mative of ‘America, 1 believe of Carolina, | 


at Mr, Paul's death, called to this charge. 
was a great..bevefit to} the-church. 
‘Were. strangers to discipline and order, He form- 
‘sdciety for the management of their civil 
Mattere: he instituted a session. “The fruits 
of his regulations and labours’are enjoyed: until 
‘this.day.. He. retaoved from Bermuda and set- 
tled in wrote the -Ber- 
“mudan agent at London to provide them with a 
young man from Scotland. “Mr. Dalzeel was, 
consequence ‘of ‘an’ application to that pur- 
pose, ordained by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
and sent out to-this service. execated the 
‘Ministry among them three or four yeats, A 
\gisagreement arising between him anda leading 
member; on ‘avery’ trifling occasion, Mr. Dal: 
geel-gave up his charge, and engaged in teach- 
ba languages. . In the year 1781, I was em- 
“ployed in London, both as a teacher and preach- 
"The Bermuda agent applied to Dr. Hunter, 
‘Minister at London-wall, to procure the Presby- 
_ ferians in Bermuda. a proper person to take the 
charge of their church,. The Doctor was in 
terms with a young clergyman for that purpose. 
Theard accidentally of the matter. The Doctor 


Sigemy friend, family connexions subsisting be- 


tween us. J felt.a desire to extend my person- 
al pegeeinrenre with men and things beyond the 
bou aries of my native Island. I.:mentioned 
this ‘to ‘the’ Dottor. “He néver'dreamed of dis- 
posing of meso far from home, especially as 
my situation, then, and immediate prospects, 
were- every way promising. . However, as it 
was my wish, my wish was gratified. . I enter. 
_ td into contracts with the Bermudan agent, and 
repaired to the Island. “‘There I laboured, 
and I trast apt without seals of my ministry, for 
six years, Shut up from books, from converse 
with my brethren, from information, the situa- 
_ tion became irksome. Otherwise I had every 
attention a people could give. But happiness is 
ideal, Suppose you are confined, and you feel 
the irksomeness of confinement. Beside-hu- 
man nature is fond of variety. The ministry is 
most successfully performed when varied. Un- 
der the influence of these apprehensions, I took 
a solemn leave of my Bermuda friends in the 

ear 1787. I left in the Island a Methodist 

reacher, He was there for his health. ‘There 
are no Methodists'there, and indeed no denoni- 
nation but Episcopalians and Presbyterians. 
Whilst I was in the Island this stranger did not 
reside in the parish where I dwelt. At my de- 
parture he removed into this parish, _ His rea- 
son for this removal was very proper. -The 
Presbyterians in general have a greater regard 
for religion than their brethren, the Episcopa-| 


lians. Serious people naturally associate with 
serious people, The stranger, whose name is 
Enoch Mattson, opened school. He conducted| 


himself with uncommon prudence and modera- 
tion. He wag valued. as a teacher; he was es- 
teemed .as).a man; occasionally he was invited 
to preach in private houses. He always preach-| 
ed with acceptance. A lady belonging to my 
congregation, gained his affections : a connexion| 
was. formed, By his prudent conduct, by his 
popular talents, by this connexion, he has com- 
manded the good graces of all my former flock. 
They unanimously desire him to be their pas- 
tor. You could not find any:man so accepta- 
ble, nor in no other instance, can such favour- 
able circumstances be expected. The Bermu- 
dans are not a wealthy people.*- The Presby- 
terians are peculiarly situated, They are neces- 
sitated) by law to contribute to the. support of 
the Episcopalian. pastors. Voluntary contribu- 
tions must be raised, if they enjoy such a minis- 
try as they desire. Mr, Mattson’s connexion 
enables him, with less burden to the church, to 
support.a growing*‘family. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Matitgon’s piety, talents for public speaking, 
and influential connexion, and the possibility of 
enjoying the benefit of his ministry as a Metho- 
dist, their attachment to fhe Presbyterian church 
is such, that unless he be’received into our body, 


they are unwilling to introduce: him into their pul- | 


pit. Mr, Mattson, I believe, has, no objection to 
acknowledge the doctrine of our church, and its 
digcipline. TYaid these circumstrnées before the 
Presbytery of Baltimore. [twas their opinion, 
that the case being new, required a decision of 
the. General Assembly, but. they were so far 
persuaded of the propriety of gratifying our bre- 
thren in Bermuda ‘in this instance, that they 
have appointed a committee of the Presbytery on 
the firs, Tuesday of: Juneto meet at Alexandria, 
when they are to converse with Mattson, and to 
proceed as the Geveral Assembly may _be 
to ditect. “T° am not certain’ that Mr. 

{tson had a liberal. education; I rather 
suppose not; but possessing’ the habits of indus- 
iry, and retiring remote from ‘the busy scene 


which ‘opens ‘upon the. clergy in: America, the 
defect Lam persuaded in whe years will’ be 


hat the Bermudans wish, and what meets 
the opinion of the Presbytery of Baltimore is, 
that the committee whoj:meet at Alexandria in 
June, be directed, if satiefied with Mr. Matteon’s 
piety and talents, and after receiving his sub- 
mission to the discipline and doetrine of our 
church, fo receive him among us, im.the same 
gtanding that he holds in the. Methodist church, 

or direct that he be ordained anew, asserting in 
their order that it, proceeds from the peculiarity 
of the circumstances, and ie not to be Consider- 
ed a8 a precedent, in cases which fall out-in this 


SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS.. 


t 


‘ ares mbly | ax such 
to: state to the General Assembly, 


incipient -concern about these things; and so 
the atlempt might fairly vd made, to compass 
suich.ep.obedience as might found a claim, or 
title:to'the rewards of eternity. 

Now, we ony, that if conscience feels as it 
ought; there will throughout this whole process 
be-a festering and umappeasable disquietude ; 2 
self-jegiousy, and a self-dissatisfaction, which 
no doings or deserts of our own can terminate; 
a feeling of unworthiness which, in spite oftvery 
effort, will adhere to our best services, and 
turn all into hopelessness and vexation. For, 


let it be observed, that reach what: elevation of | 


virtue we may, there will, in proportion as we 
advance, and we ascend, be further heights and 
distances in moral excellence, beyond us and 
above us.. The higher we proceed in this ca- 
reer, we shall command a further view of the 
spaces which still lie before us; or in other 
words, we shall be more filled with a sense of the 
magnitude of: our own short comings. The 
conscience, in fact, grows in sensibility, just as 
the conduct is more the object of our strict and 
scrupulous regulation; and: so with every ad- 
vance we make towards the perfection of the law, 
does the law appear to rise upon us with her 
exactions; and we feel as if more helplessly be- 
+hind than at the outset of our enterprise. 

The ‘presumptuous imagination of our suffi- 
ciency comes down, when thus we bring it to 
the trial ; avd the impoteney of which we were 
not aware at the outset, we are made to know 


and feel experimentally, ‘Not’ ten thousand} 
punctualities of the outer conduct -can purifya. | 


heart that is every day obtaining some [résh re- 
velation of its own worthlessness, and which, 
when brought te the touchstone of a spiritual law, 
finds itself destitute ofall right affection or affini- 
ty towards God. ‘This is the grand failure. 
His hand can labour, but his heart cannot love. 
Aud afier wearying himself in vain with the 
drudgeries. of a manifold observation, he still 
finds that he is a helpless defaulter from the 
‘first and greatest 
on Romans. Chap. x. 3-5 


For the Presbyterian. 
~ KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. 

- That is one of the most beautiful figures that 
can be found in any book or language, in which 
the Lord Jesus, in calling to the hearts of men, is 
represented as one coming to the door ofa house, 
and Knocking for admission. When one knocks) 


at ‘a door, we conclude that he is not a member} 


of the family dwelling there; and that he is not 
an intimate friend, and constant visiter: for the 
members of the family and intimate friends go 
in at once without knocking. And one that 
has sometimes visited at the house will often 
open the door and go in, if the knock be no! 
iinmediately answered. But one who is not re- 
garded as a friend, or who is a stranger, will 
stand outside and knock respectfully, and if he 
has important business, he will knock long, or 
will go away and returnand knock again, until the 


-mily is absent, or that they aredetermined not to 
answer his call. Sometimes, indeed, it is the 
case that the master of the house, through acci- 
dent, or a prudent guard against intruders, is 
locked out, and he then confidently expects an 
answer to his knock, and he calls that his fa- 
miliar voice may remove the fears of the in- 
mates of his house. 

_ The figure then of knocking at the door is 
somewhat indefinite, and that very fact gives i! 
a greater variety of application. ‘There is one 
respect in which the sense of it is very plain. It 
is a promise of blessing to ‘‘tany man who will 
hear my voice.” 

It is plain that the Lord is not speaking to 
those -who are jon terms of constant, intimate, 
precious intercourse. For, like an intimate 
friend, or like the very muster of the house, he 


has access to the hearts of his Waiting people.| 


Even while they bar the door against others, 
he has the secret key which enables him to en- 
ter, a welcome guest. 

But if the person knocking be the owner of 
the house, it shows that he is shut out for the pre- 
sent. It is then an appropriate figure for the 
calls of the Saviour upon his cold or lukewarm 
friends. Alas! how many are there who are 
like the people of Laodicea ; they are neither 
cold nor hot, and they have debarred the Sa- 
viour from the house though he is the master of 
it. Professing Christian, you acknowledge that 
he is master of your heart. Does he enjoy free 
access to it? Or have you shut him out of his 
own abode? 

If the person knocking be a stranger, the act 
shows that he has some business with the in- 
mates. And as the Saviour knocks at the door 
of the impenitent, it is for the purpose of intro- 
ducing himself, and of beginning a most impor- 
tant and valuable friendship. He sees these 
men hurrying to ruin, and he comes with a 
friendly warning and a kind offer of deliver- 
ance. 

The methods by which he may be said to 
knock are different and manifold. Every call 
to any spiritual dity, however presented, is a 
knock from the hand of the Saviour. His holy 
word, whether read in retirement or heard from 
the sacred desk, comes to knock by its solemn 
threatenings, by its recorded judgments, by its 
affectionate appeals, and by its tender invitations. 
As the God of providence, ordering and con- 
trolling “all things, he calls sometimes loud as 
thundef, sometimes mild as the whispering 
mind, By the voice of death: by the changing 
seasons of the year; by his judgments upon the 
hearts of those that reject him ; by his favour to 
others, and by-his goodness to you, he knocks 
at the door of your heart. He calls by the 
voice of conscience, and by the strivings and 
forbearance of the Holy Spirit. 

How is it then, that men may be said to open 
the door when the Saviour knocks? It is easy 
to say what would. be the rejection of the Sa- 
viour,~” h men refuse to open the door 


‘when they deny the -truth.of the Bible, or the 


divinity of Christ, or the faet of their own sin- 
fulness, yet you may reject him and not go 


this‘far. If you simply negléct the great sal- 
vation ;” “forget God ;” hear the word careless- 


ly ¢misimprove the calls of Providence ; drown 
the voice of conscience ; and slight the calls of 


the Holy Spirit, you effectually close the door 


} against Jesus, And thus far you may not go ; 
you may in many things obey conscience; often 
read and hear with feeling and desires to amend 


Ffeaven day without a cloud to darken i 
and without’ night toend it. 


_ while yet he is standing without the door. 
church at herself 


door is opened, and he is convinced that the fa-| 


J 
| the knock of the d Jesus, unkss the entire 


your ways; you may profess zeal for the “Ths 
established; 


it the favour of God ; but the Lord’s ‘cotiinne 
was far different. But while it is-true that the 

mance of any religious duty is, as far as 
it goes, a yielding to the claims of Christ, yet 
no-man can be as opening the door to 


affections of the heart be given up to him. 
From his dignity and claims us, he can ac- 
cept nothing short of the heart. Yield your- 
self wholly to him; whojly and truly consecrate 
yourself to him, and you have opened the door 
to the Lord Jésus Christ. i 
And he promises to those that will receive 
him, “1 will come in to sep with him and 
he with me.” This implies that he will admit 
such to intimate friendship with him, and all the 
benefits of his communion. And delighiful is 
the company of such a guest; and rich are the 
provisions he prepares, when we are im turn his 
guests. - Once “‘man did eat angels’ food ;” but 
here is better than angels’ food ; for 
“Never did angels taste above, 
- Redeeming grace or dying love.” 
And the provisions of his house on earth are 


not eo rich as the banquet to be spread at the} 


marriage of the Lamb. 

Who will open the door to him that knocks ? 
People of God, it is the voice of your beloved 
that knocketh, saying: Open to me, my sister, 
my love. Make no vain excuses; make no de- 
lay, or your friend may be gone. 
sinner, he has knocked long at your door. He 
knows that ingratitude, unbelief, pride, and de- 
pravity bar it against him. He regards your 
delay as a wicked and perverse refusal to open, 
and itis so. But he lingers yet; for while he 
blames, he pities. But he may leave. If he 
does, you may await in dread another knock ; 
that which calls you to render up your last ac- 
count. * Perhaps that is true of you, *Behold,| 
the Judge standeth before the door.” James v. 
9. Listen now, and yield to the calls of the 
Lord Jesus. Repent of your sins ; forsake them; 
cast yourself upon his mercy. Open the heart 
to Christ ; 

Admit him ere his anger burn, 
. His feet departed, ne’er return ; 
Admit him, or the hour’s at hand 
You'll at his door rejected stand. 
Frém the American Messenger. 
THE DAUGHTER OF JOHN KNOX. 
Elizabeth, a daughter of John Knox, the dis- 
tinguished reformer, appears to have possessed 
more of the spirit of her father -than his other 


children ; and her life, through a variety of the} 


most trying vicissitudes, bears a strong resem- 
blance to his. Her husband, Mr. Welch, was 
one of those patriotic clergymen who opposed 
the tyrannical and arbitrary measures with 
which King James endeavoured to destroy the 
power and freedom of the Scottish church. 

The king was so exasperated by certain law- 
ful steps taken by Welch and five of his col- 
leagues in opposition to himself, that he laid the 
question before the secret council; and when the 
clergymen declared that they could not con- 
sider the council as their competent judges, 
they were arraigned for high treason. Their 
trial at Linlithgow was carried so far, through 
the. shameless influence of the court, that the 
sentence of death was pronounced upon them. 
But Madam Welch, who had followed her hus- 
band to his prison, not merely received the sen- 
tence as calmly as he himself, but invited the 
wives of the other five clergymen to unite with 
her in thanking God, that he had given their 
husbands the strength and resolution to sacrifice 
themselves to the cause of their Lord and Mas- 
ter. 

When the sentence of death was changed to 
that of exile, she followed her husband to France, 
where they resided for sixteen years. Here 
Mr. Welch applied himself with so much zeal 
to the acquisition of the language, that after the 


lapse of fourteen weeks he was able to preach in}. 


French, and was immediately chosen pastor of 
a Protestant congregation in Nerac, but was 
soon called from this place to St. Jean d’An- 
geli. 

After the outbreak of war between Louis XIII. 


and his Protestant subjects, this city was be- 


sieged by the king in person, and Mr, Welch, by? 
his exhortations, not only incited the inhabitants}, 


to the boldest resistance, but was himself con- 
stantly to be seen upon the walls, where he uni- 


ted his efforts with those of the garrison, for the}. 


defence of the city. 

When, at length, a treaty was concluded, 
afier which the king made his entry into the 
town, Mr. Welch returned to preach in his pre- 
sence, and go through with the Protestant ser- 
vices; with which the king was so incensed, 
that he sent the Duke d’Espernon, with a com- 
pany of soldiers, into the church, to bring the 
preacher from his.pulpit. At the entrance of 
the duke into the house, Mr. Welch requested 
his hearers to give place to the Lord Marshal of 
France, and invited him to be seated and listen 
to God’s word. The duke, surprised by these 
words, and the tone in which they were uttered, 
accepted the seat offered him, and listened with 
serious attention to the entire discourse. 

At the close of the services, he led the clergy- 
man into the presence of the king, who asked 
him how he dared to preach when it was a law 
recognized throughout the kingdom, that the 
services of the reformed church should be held 
in no place where the court resided. ‘O sire!” 
answered Mr. Welch, “if your majesty knew 
what I preached, you would not only come 
yourself to hear me, but would wish all France 
to doso; for I preach not as those men you have 
been accustomed to hear. First, I preach that 
you can be saved only through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, and not through your own; and I 
am sure, your conscience tells you, that you will 
never merit heaven through your good works. 


Next, I preach that, as you are king of France,| 


no man should have power over you; but the 
ministers you are accustomed to hear subject 
you to the Pope of Rome, which I will never 
do.” His majesty, whom this reply had pleas- 
ed, joking!y answered, ‘‘Very good, you shall 
be my minister!” and addressing him as “ fa- 
ther,” assured him of his protection. Louis 
proved true to his word; for in 1621, when St. 
Jean d’AMgeli was conquered by the king’s mil- 
itary, he particularly commanded Lord de Vitri, 
ope of his generals, to provide for the safety of 
Mr. Welch. This officer caused him and his 
family to be brought to Rochelle, after which, 
in the king’s name, he provided him with the 
necessary means for continuing his journey. 

As Mr. Welch found his health rapidly fail- 
ing, and was told by his physicians that the air 
of his native land alone could restore him, he 
returned in 1622, to visit England ; but its reign- 
ing prince was too narrow-minded a {man to 
treat him with the generosity of the French mon- 
arch. James feared the influence of a.man in 
the last stages of consumption, and refused him 

rmission to return to Scotland. Madam 
Welch, through the influence of a number of 
her mother’s relations, obtained admission at 
court, to intercede for her husband; when the 
following conversation took place, which will, 
best show her spirit. 

When she, in reply to the king’s inquiry, who 
her father was, spoke the name of Knox, James 
‘exclaimed, “ Knox and Welch! the devil never 


Im penitent}. 


be sure.” ‘And God saves them designedly, 


-rived from the-domestic circle. 


that match!” «Very like, sire,” she arity 


replied, “ for We never asked his advice.” — 


wished particularly to know how many children 
her father left; and whetherthey were lads 


lasses. At her reply, that But three children| 


yet survived, and those were all lasses, he rais- 
ed both hands, and exclaimed, “* God be prais 

ed! for if there lived three sons of Knox, I could 
never enjoy my three kingdoms in peace!” 
When she again endeavoured to obtain his per- 


mission for her husband to return to Scotland, 


and he, with his habitual rudeness replied, 
**Give him his native air! give him the devil !”’ 
“Give that to your hungry courtiers !” said she, 
offended at his profaneness, . But when he at 
length said, that her husband might return to 
his native land, provided he Would promise sub- 
mission to the newly appointed bishop of t 
country, Madam Welch, quickly raising her 
apron towards him, retorted in the true spirit of 
her father, “With your leave, sire, rather would 
I receive his head in this apron !” 
Madam Welch died at Ayr, January, 1625. 


BABYLON. 
I climbed the clit—I crossed the rock— 
I trod the deserts old— 
I passed the wild Arabian tents, 
The Syrian shepherd’s fold; 
Behind me far are haunts of men 
Stretched into distant gray, 
When spread before me, lone and wide, 
The plain of Shinar lay; ahs 
The boundless plain of far Linjar, 
Where long, long ages back, ~ 
Abdallah read the silent stars, 
And wrote their mystic track, 


Where art thou, gem of the rich earth, 

_ City of far renown! 

The glory of the proud Chaldee, 
The green earth’s ancient crown! 

Where lies the lake that, gleaming wide, 
Gave back thy hundred towers! 

Where are thy gardens of delight? 
Thy cedar shaded bowers? 

Where, where—O, where rolls rapidly 
Thine ever-flashing river, 

Past marble gates and columned tower, | 

_ Guarding thy walls for ever? 


There is no voice of gladness here, 
No breath of song floats by; 
I hearken—but the moaning wind 
Is all that makes reply. 
_ Solemn and lone the silent marsh 
Spreads endlessly around, 
And shapeless are the ruined heaps 
That strew the hgoken ground. 
Sadly, above huge outlines dim, 
Sighs the lone willow bough— 
The last, last voice of Babylon, 
Its only music now. . 
Son of Mandane! by whose hand 
The doomed city fell— 
The swift fect of whose soldiery 
Climbed tower and citadel ; 
Thou foundest revelry and mirth, 
Thou foundest dance and song, 
Thou foundest many a banquet fair, 
And many a joyous throng; 
Like the death angel camest thou, 
When men were care-bereft ; 
And is this lone, waste wilderness 
The total thou hast lefi? 


O, glorious were her palaces, 
And shrines of fretted gold ! 

Then rose the fame of Merodach, 
The house of Belus old; 

And busy life was in her streets, 
W here countless nations thronged, 

Light footsteps glided through her homes, 
And mirth to her belonged. 

But prophet-voices murmured, 
Even in her festal halls! 

And angel-fingers wrote her doom 
Upon the palace walls, 


At midnight came the Persian, 
Mingling amid the crowd: 
He heeded not the beautiful, 
He stayed not for the proud ; 
False was her fated river, 
Heedless her gods of stone ; 
He entered at the open gates, 
He passed—and she was gone! 
Her place of earth abideth not— 
Memorial she hath none ; 
Darkness and ruin thou mayst find, 
But never Babylon. 


IS NOT THIS ELECTION! - 


The late Rev. Dr. Winter of London, being 
in company with an Arminian who spoke vio- 
lently against the doctrine of election, said to 
him, ‘‘You believe in election as firmly as I do.” 
deny it,” answered the other; the con- 


trary, it isa doctrine I detest.” ‘Do you believe) 


that ALL men will be saved on the last day, or 
only some?” “Only some.” ‘Do you imagine 
that some will- be found to have saved them- 
selves?” ‘No, certainly; God in Christ is the 
only Saviour of sinners.” ‘But God could have 
saved the rest, could he not?” - “No doubt.” 
‘Then salvation is peculiar to the saved!” “To 


and not against his will?” “Certainly.” “And 
willingly suffers the rest to perish, though he 
could easily have hindered it?” “It should seem 
so.” ‘Then, is not this election? It amounts 
to the same thing.” 


— 


CHRIST IS OUR PEACE. 


Mr. Toller, of Kettering, was celebrated for 
the power of illustrating his subject ; and his 
illustrations were frequently drawn from the 
most familiar scenes of life. An example of 
this will afford the reader some idea of the man- 
ner in which he availed himself of images de- 
His text was 
Isaiah xvii. 5: ** Let him take hold of my 
strength, that he may make peace with me, and 
he shall make peace with me.” I think, said 


he, I can convey the meaning of this so 
that every one may understand it, by what took 
place in my own family within a few days.— 


One of my children had committed a fault, for 
which I thought it my duty to chastise him. I 
called him to me, explained to him the evil of 
what he had done, and told him how grieved I 
was that | must punish him for it: he heard me 
in silence, and then rushed into my arms, and 
burst into tears. I could sooner have cut off 
my arm than have struck him for his fault ; he 


SHALL THOSE WITHOUT. MINISTERS BE LEFT 


The noblest energies of the churches should 
be employed in sending 
to all the destitute; but shall nothing be done 
| for those whom the ministry and the missiovary 
in fact do not reach? who are living without the 
blessing of evangelical preaching, or the ordi- 
nances of God’s house’? fs there a 
enlightened Protestant living*who does not say, 


And if any Christian can gain access to them, 
let him speak to them of the great salvation ; 
tell them of the danger of their condition; the 
blessings they and their families would derive} 


he} from a godly ministry; and point them to Christ, 


‘the Lamb of God who, taketh away the sin of 


VISITING THE POOR. 


I can imagine hardly any thing more useful 
to a young man of an active and powerful mind, 
advancing rapidly in knowledge, and with high 
distinction, either actually obtained or close in 
prospect, than totake him—or much better, that 
he should go of himself—tothe abodes of poverty, 
and sickness, aad old age. Every thing there is a 
lesson; in every thing Christ speaks, and the 
Spirit of Christ is ready to convey to his heart 
all that he witnesses. Accustomed to the com- 
forts of life, and hardly ever thinking what it 
would be to want them, he sees poverty and all 
its evils; scanty room, and, too often, scanty 
fuel, scanty clothing, and scanty food, Instead 
of the quiet neatness of his own chamber, he 
finds, very often, a noise and.a confusion, which 
would render deep thought impossible; instead 
of the stores of knowledge with which his own 
study is filled, he finds, perhaps, orily a prayer- 
book and a Bible. Then let him see—and it is 
no fancied picture, for he will see it often, if he 
looks for it—how Christ is to them that serve 


blessing. He will find, amidst all this poverty, 


amidst noise and disorder, and sometimes want 
of cleanliness, also—he will see old age, and 
sickness, and labour, borne not only with 
tience, but with thankfulness, through the aid 
of that Bible, and the grace of that Holy Spirit 
who is its author. He will find that, while his 
language and studies would be utterly unintelli- 
gible to the ears of those whom he is visiting, 
yet that they, in their turn, have a language 
and feelings to which he is no less a stranger. 
And he may think, too—and, if he does, he may 
for ever bless the hour that took him there— 
that in fifty years or less, his studies, and all 
concerned with them, will have perished for 
ever; whilst their language and their feelings, 
only perfected in the putting off their mortal bo- 
dies, will be those of all-glorified and all-wise 
spirits, in the presence of God and of Christ.— 
Dr. Arnold, 


ERRING- BROTHER. 


a brick-bat to a friend that 
rd? Would you gather stones 
the bank that had fallen on a 
brother? Would you throw a keg of powder 
to the person who had fatten into the fire? Then 
why heap words of reproach upon him who has 
erred from the path of duty? Why denounce 
him and spurn him from your presence? Can 


who have so often fallen? Shame on you— 
shame ! | 


He cannot know the human heart, 
Who, when a weaker brother errs, 
Instead of acting Mercy’s part, 
Each base, malignant passion stirs. 


Harsh words and epithets but prove 
That he himself is in the wrong— 
That first he needs a brother’s love 
To nerve his heart and guide his tongue. 
Port. Tribune. 


— 


LEVITY IN THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 


If the Christian minister seeks not to aid his 


mits his speech to be tinctured with levity, and 
becomes a trifler in private ‘life, what must be 
its natural effect upon himself? His character 
will lose that firmness and sobriety which are 
essential*to his calling. His thoughts will too 
often be drawn from things heavenly, and fixed 
upon this earth. His zeal will become languid, 
and he who is a clergyman no where but in 
the pulpit, will find that his own spirituality is 
decaying, and the spring of holy fruitfulness 
drying up in his soul. 
that the frivolity which dwells upon the lip, 
passes by an easy and natural transition to the 
head, and infects the heart. Where it exists, 
Christian graces must languish. On this point, 
we will quote the dying testimony of one, who, 
though he ended his career at the early age of 
eighteen, had attained a ripeness in his spirit- 
ual character not often seen in one so young. 


“There is nothing,” said Wilberforce Rich- 


of Christ—as levity and trifling. It will keep 
you back more than any thing. ~ Take my 


| solemn warning, I speak from my own ex- 


perience. You will never be a consistent Chris- 
tian, and you will never grow in grace, if you 
indulge in habitual trifling conversation. It is 
not like the mind-of Christ. Your temper is 
volatile, and Satan may use it as a snare to in- 
jure your soul. Piety and levity cannot long 
dwell-in the same heart, One will destroy the 
other.” 
And how many there are, who, by watching 
the workings of their own minds, might record 
a similar testimony! Life should not be with 
any atime to trifle. Its moments are fleeting 
too fast away— its hours are too rapidly hurry- 
ing unto the tomb, . There is too much to be 
effected—too mighty a work to be done to ad- 
mit of frivolity. It is indeed a fearful thing, to 
live—to know that on this narrow span of time, 
events are hanging of such momentous conse- 
quence—to feel, that soon an eternity will 
burst upon us with its awful disclosures, and 
its changeless state. With us, the night is 
passing away ; the day, the unending day, is at 
hand. Not in vain then was that exhortation 
of the Apostle—* be ye sober.” But if this is 
applicable to the private Christian, with what 
added emphasis does it appeal to the Christian 
minister! If Paul could write to the church 
of the Ephesians, that “ foolish talking and 
jesting are not convenient,” does not the charge 
come with double power to him who stands 
between the living and the dead, as the mes- 
senger of God to sinful and apostate man? 
Shall he, whose business is with eternity—the 
effect of whose labours will last long afier the 
light of the sun has been quenched—shall he 
stoop to mingle in the idle raillery of those 
around him? Shall he not rather bear ever 
written on the tablet of his-mind that confes- 
sion of David: “ There is not a word in my 
tongue, but lo,.O Lord, thou knowest it alto- 
gether?” With what feelings can he pass 
from the midst of levity to join in the solemn 
duties of his profession? He may be sum- 
moned, while the half-uttered jest is yet upon 
his lips, to go forth and see the last hours of 


had taken hold of my strength, and he had 
made peace with me. 


tors and missionaries| 


Send them the Bible, send them good books?) 


in those narrow, close, and crowded rooms—}|. 


you be a stranger to the human heart—you/ 


Itis a law of our nature,} 


mond, ‘so opposed to religion—to the mind 


him, wisdom at once, and sanctification and] 


P&-| nolly and Stoddart, he gave up his pulpit to a 


Master’s cause in all his conversation, but per-|_ 


It was addressed to a member of his family.) | 


some one committed to his charge—to sta 


ister the comforts of our most holy faith to the 


collision. He’d make less mistake in going from 


by the dying sinner, when eternity is openin 
to his view, when. his lips are quivering with a 


long forgotten prayer, and for the first time, he} 


asks in the agony of his spirit, “What must I do 
to be saved?” Or, it may be his lot, to admin-/ 


departing Christian, and to aid him in gathering 
up the energies of his soul, for the last, stern 
conflict. Will his spirit be fitted for duties like 
these when he has just been mingling in the 
frivolity of the world? No, if the Christian 
minister seeks nothing beyond his own spiritu- 
ality, and that frame of mind which shall fit 
him to deal with the souls of dying men, he 
will let his conversation be such as becometh 
the gospel of Christ.—N. Y. Review. 


— 


From the Proverbial Philosophy. 


ETERNITY. 

Who shail imagine immortality, or picture its illimitable 
prospect ? 

How feebly can a faltering tongue express the vast idea! 

For consider the primeval woods that bristle over broad 
Australia, 

And count their autumn leaves, millions multiplied by 
millions ; 

Thence look up to a moonless sky, from a sleeping isle 
of the AZgean, 

And add to those leaves yon starry host, sparkling on 
the midnight numberless ; | 

Thence traverse an Arabia, some continent of eddying 


sand, 

Gather each grain, let none escape, add them to the leaves: 

: and to the stars; 

Afterwards gaze upon the sea, the thousand leagues of 
an Ailantic, 

Take drop by drop, and add their sum to the grains, and 
leaves and stars. 

The drops of ocean, the desert sands, the leaves, and stars 
innumerable, 

(Albeit, in that multitude of multitudes, each small unit 
were an age,) 

All might reckon for an instant, a transient flash of Time, 

Compared with this intolerable blaze, the measureless en. 
during of Eternity! 7 


THE REV. DR. WOLFP. 


When he had the living or curacy in York- 
shire, which he resigned to go in search of Co- 


Syrian bishop, who actually preached to the 
poor people in Arabic in the morning, Dr. Wolff 
giving them an English version of the same ser- 
mon in the afternoon. I think a Yorkshire 
country congregation listening to a long dis- 
course in Arabic must have been a subject wor- 
thy of being made a picture of. Dr. Wolff— 
great traveller though he be, thousands and 
thousands of. miles, thtough strange countries 
and people, though he has passed—is, in going 
through England, as helpless and inexperienced 
as a child or school-girl. I have heard a cler- 
gvman of the north of England say, that some 
time ago he came consigned to him, and with 
as minute directions what to do with the “ great 
traveller,” as though he were a parcel. The gen- 
tleman in question took the Doctor to a hotel, 
and ordered refreshments, &c., for him, the latter 
expressing no more wish or opinion in the case 
than if he were a school-boy under a guardian’s 
care. When travelling in a deputation his 
friends in one place put him into a coach, and 
his friends at the other take him out; for so ab- 
stracted from external objects is he—so full of 
the East and Eastern literature, so ethereal an 
enthusiast—that if he were not looked after in 
this way the chances are that he might go in- 
to the wrong coach, or not go at all ; yet, strange 
to say, as an Eastern traveller, few men dis- 
covered such energy or foresight—he then 
seemed to rouse himself to the exigencies of the 
way; but he hardly, I suppose, thinks it worth 
while keeping his eyes open in a country where 
travelling has no greater danger than a railway 


Jerusalem to Jericho than in going from Corn- 
hill to Paddington. About money he is equally 
careless; he does not seem to know the value 
of it, or, if he does, he despises it; he seems 
equally indifferent whether it be a sovereign or 
a shilling which he draws from his pocket.— 
Correspondent of the Bristol Times. 


A WHOLE SAVIOUR OR NO SAVIOUR. 


To make Christ in part a Saviour, is to make 
him in part no Saviour, and to ascribe salva- 
tion to something else as well as to him. All 
such satisfactions entrench upon the honour of 
Christ’s sacrifice, and pull the crown from his 
head to set it upon our own; or at best, ascribe 
that in part to ourselves which is wholly due to 
him. By how much the more sufficient it is 
for us without any addition, so much the more 
glory redounds to the sacrifice. He needs no 
more of addition to sweeten his offering, than he 
needed of cordials to strengthen and support him 
in the time of his sufferings: they are rather 
gall and vinegar offered him upon his throne, 
as the Jews did in the time of his oblation upon 
the cross,—Charnock. 


EXPERIENCE OF THE WORLD. 


You may tell me that I slander the world, 
because [ do not know it. Alas! I know it 
well. I also have been of the world. Many 
years of my life [ have passed in the society of 
the world, not of the profligate, or the immoral, 
of the illiterate, or the vulgar, but the honour- 
able, the intellectual, the refined. I have known 
and loved some of the loveliest and gentlest 
among those who might well be deemed the or- 
naments of worldly society; persons who had 
a perfect horror of every thing that was degrad- 
ed in moral principle or impure in moral char- 
acter ; who were alike strangers to littleness of 
mind or depravity of heart—who were refined 
in taste as they were elegant in manners—gen- 
tlemen distinguished for a manly and noble sim- 
plicity—-gentlewomen who were as modest as 
they were charming—persons who never hav- 
ing had the advantages of sound religious in- 
struction from their childhood, yet put toshame 
by the lovely consistency of their lives, too 
many whom I have since met with among those 
who professed to be strictly religious, 

It is with such persons [ have gone into the 
circles of the world and joined in worldly amuse- 
ments. I have sat beside them at the opera 
and at the play house, 1 have gone with them 
to the ball-room, and to the race-course. I 
would be the last person to say one harsh word 
of disapprobation to any one who is of the wofld, 
and living in its pleasures. I. was myself quite 
unconscious that the word of God condemned 
such a life. And I am well aware that others 
may be altogether as unconscious as | was. 
My views were changed in a very simple way; 
not by the opinions of my fellow men, but by 
quietly searching the word of God and calmly 
considering with prayer the mind of our blessed 
Lord on the subject. : 

Some may say, why do you attack us on 
points of outward conduct, why not begin with 
the heart? This is what I desire to do—to be- 
gin with the heart, but not to stop there. This 
is the right way, this is God’s way. The gos- 
pel is the axe laid to the root-of the tree, it cuts 
down the tree from the root, it does not merely 
lop off the branches. But when the tree falls 
from the blow at the root, then the branches 
fall with the tree—it is an axe laid to the root.; 


The branches cannot thrive, if the tree is cut 
down below them ; thus also tochange the fruit 


we must oa the tree, and. make the tree 
in order that the fruit: be good. 
to your hearteI to speak, It 
is your hearts would entreat, you to. keep; 
for he that keeps his heart, keeps himself, 
his eyes, his hands, and all his members. 
‘Keep thy heart with all diligence, for ont af k 
are the issues of life,” is the commend of oar 
God.—Lady Mary, by Rev. C, B, Tayler. - 


| AN UNFAITHFUL MOTHER, 

The mother of a rising family was visited by 
her pastor. Considerations drawn from time and 
eternity, from heaven and hell, failed to reach 
her conscience, which seemed to be encased ina 
triple shield of adamant, until the clergyman, as 
he arose to depart, exclaimed, “Well, madam, if 
you, @ mother, be indifferent to the welfare of 
your children and do not pray fer them, who 
will?” The right key was touched. rey 4 
true,” said she, her eyes filled with tears, “i 
mothers monsters prove, what can be expected 
from others!” By her request he was now de- 
taimed to address the throne of grace on behalf 
of her family. ‘*Remember my children,” said 
she, “‘and O! remember their unfaithful mo- 
ther!” 

THE VIRTUOUS WOMAN. 

Her leading virtues are classed under seven 
heads. 1. She is industrious in business. She 
girds her waist to labour, and takes the lead in 
the manufacture of wool and flax established in 
her house, The work of her bands.is admired 
in distant nations, How different from the 
polished ladies of Jerusalem, Isaiah iii. 16, and 
the ladies of modern times? 2. Increasing in 
opulence by industry, she purchases land when - 
offered for sale, So husbandry and trade. shake 
hands, and wealth flows from every source. It 


‘is as the accession of rivulets which augment 


the stream. 3. As riches increase she au 
ments her benevolence and bounty to the po 
and needy. The blind and the lame eat in her 


house, and the widow tells her troubles there, 


and finds compassion and comfort ; and the or- 
phans are sheltered and employed under her 
roof. Thus it is that heaven takes delight to 
entrust its treasures in bounteous hands. 4, The 
virtuous woman elevates her husband to wealth, 
honour, and happiness. He is honoured by the 
public as a happy man, and head of ‘a rising 
house. When he takes his seat in the gate, 
where are sitting magistrates to judge causes, he 
is known or reverenced by the public, 5, When 
critical affairs happen in her house, she opens 
her mouth with wisdom. 6. So when intro- 
duced into company, and company the best in- © 
formed, she kaows when to speak, and when to 
be silent ; then no one will controvert her words, .: 
but all applaud her judgment. 7. Her hosband — 
and children bless her in life, and posterity will 
revere her memory. Envy and rivalship subside 
with death; then the public appreciates worth 
with a sober decision. Then this woman’s vir- 
tues will be held up.as the glory of her house, 
and the model of her age. Then this woman’s 
worth will be found to be more than the favour 
of princes, for they may discard a favourite in 
a moment; and her virtues will far exceed beau- 
ty, for that fades with sickness, and vanishes in 
death; but her virtues lwe for ever, because 
they were done in the fear of the Lord ; and the 
noble motives of piety conferred a celestial lustre 
on all her conduct. ‘The day a man receives 
the hand of so much worth, his cup begins’ to 
overflow with the richest favours of God’s pro- 
vidence.— Sutcliffe. 


SIN BEFORE AND AFTER COMMISSION. 

Lord, before. 1 commit a sin. it seems to me 
so shallow, that | may wade through it-dry-shod 
from any guiltiness; but when I have commit- 
ted it, it often seems so deep that I cannot es- 
cape without drowning. -Thus I am always in 
the extremities: either my sins are so small 
that they need not my repentance, or so great 
that they cannot obtain thy pardon. Lend me, 
O Lord, a reed out of thy sanctuary, truly to 
measure the dimension of my offences. But 
O! as thou revealest to me more of my misery, 
reveal also more of thy mercy; lest if my 
wounds, in my apprehension, gape wider than 
thy tents, my soul run out-at them. If my 
badness seem bigger than thy goodness, but one 
hair’s breadth, but one moment, that is. room, 
and time enough for me to run to eternal des- 
pair.—Fuller. 


ROUSSEAU AND HUME. 

Hume, in sketching the character of Rous- 
seau, after he had taken up his residence in 
England, says, in a letter to Blair: ‘“* He has 
read very little during the course of his life, and 
has now totally renounced all reading. He has 
seen very little, and has no curiosity to see or 
remark. He has reflected, properly speaking, 
and studied very little; and has not indeed much 
knowledge. He has only felt during the whole 
course of his life, and in this respect his sensi- 
bility rises to a pitch beyond what I have seen 
an example of; but it still gives him a-more 
acute feeling of pain than of pleasure. ‘He is 
like a man who was stript not only of his clothes, 
but of his skin, and turned out in that situation 
to combat with the rude and boisterous ele- 
ments, such as perpetually disturb this lower 
world.” 

This was the estimation in which Rousseau 
was held by his friend. But there was after- 
wards a famous quarrel between them, in which 
Hume pronounces Rousseau, “ the blackest and 
most atrocious villain, beyond comparison, that 
now exists in the world.” : 

When Dr. Campbell’s “‘Dissertation” appear- 
ed in refutation of Hume’s Essay on Miracles, 
he was piqued at first, at being called an infi- 
del; but afterwards acknowledged his grateful 
sense of Dr. Campbell’s candour in dealing with 
his argument, and says, in a letter to him, * it 
is impossible for me not to see the ingenuity of 
your performance, and the great learniag you 
have displayed against me.” Hume unquestion- 
ably saw it much stronger than he wag willi 
to admit ; and it is curious to notice how adroit- 
ly he manages the matter, so as to’ keep up 
appearances and avoid a reply. ~ | 

‘«T own to you,” he says, ‘ that I-never felt 
so violent an inclination to defend myself as at 
present, when I'am thus fairly’ challenged by 
you ; and [ think I could find something specious 
at least to urge in my defence; but as | -have 
fixed a resolution, in the beginning of my life, 
always to leave the public to judge between my 
adversaries and me, without making any reply, 
I must adhere inviolably to this resolution, other- 
wise my silence on any future occasion. would 
be construed an inability to answer, and would 
be matter of triumph against me.” _ 

If Hume had really believed that he could 
use any other than specious arguments, against 
Dr. C., which would have been again detected 


and exposed, it is hardly credible that .he would 
have taken shelter under “a resolution that he 
had formed in the beginning of big life,” and 
remained silent. : 

If Rousseau is justly characterized by Hume, 
and if Hume really felt—as there is no doubt he 
did—his inability to answer Campbell, infidels 
have no great reason to boast of these two of 
their most noted champions.—- Watchman and 
Observer. 
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-“dnnoancing the death of the Hon. Mr. Penny- 


be well if our high officers of government would 


‘foun 


jim of thousands. 
- ing: 


_Alderman Fletcher yesterday for selling liquor 


woman charged with the offence. 


Conrinement.—We have often, 
from the period of the first adoption of the prin- 


-erimes. The Eastern Penitentiary has been 
‘our model, and bitterly as it has been assailed 
‘jt is likely yet to commend itself to the judg- 
ments of all who will impartially examine its 


_ gelist, after such an examination, expresses the 
“opinion, “ that those who are strongly opposed 


modify; if not entirely change their views, by 

seeing its practical working in this penitentiary.” 

“The writer adduces the following, among other 

_ cases, as. serving to illustrate the advantages 
of the system. 


-tenced for fifleen years, and has been three 
‘at first was exceedingly burdensome. He 
' his course of profligacy, with all its sad conse- 


quences, pressed ‘upon his thoughts. But now 
he found himself -contented, and comparatively 
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happy in being alone, - Another, who protested 
his innocence with many tears, said that he had 
no relish for tracts 
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‘ab No. 21 


Centre Street, New Yorn; and-at 
Seventh Street, st Three 
yeer,or Two Dollars and Fifty Cenis when) 


wh 


would cheerfully 
‘comply with the request of a ministerial brother 
in western New, York, but cannot now lay our 


hands on the pamphlet he wishes, 


‘ToSonscuipers 
residing if the city of Baltimore, who now receive} 
their papers through the Post Office, can have 
“them delivered carrier at their residences, 
by ‘leaving their names and ihe number of iheir 
residence at No, 2 Franklin Buildings, North 


Hron Praces.—We recently an- 
nounced the sudden and unexpected decease of 
the Hon. Mr.Barrow, United States Senator, 
and wé are now under the painful necessity of 


backer; another member of the same body. 
‘Death-is no respecter of persons ; and it would 


bear this in mind amidst the peculiar tempta- 
tions of their stations. Burke, when it was an- 
nounced to him that his competitor in the midst 
of a warmly contested election for a seat in 
Parliament, had suddenly departed this life, 


forcibly and feelingly remarked, “what shadows| 


we.afe,.and shadows we pursue!” How 
true, and ‘yet how little effect it produces. Men 
soof'forget such striking and alarming provi- 
dences, and run with the same eagerness the 
race of ambition. Should our chief politicians 


be not only actuated by a pure patriotism, but 


by a recollection that the great Governor of 


the universe might at any moment call them to 


account for the fidelity with which they had 
discharged the duties of their stewardships, it is 
Ao'be presumed, there would be less of intrigue, 
_less unholy rivalship, less selfish ambition, and 
more faithful and salutary legislation. 


Dartno Ovrrace on THe Saspata.—No 
one, who observes passing events, can fail to 
‘perceive that iniquity abounds, and transgres- 
sors grow. bold. One of the most glaring in- 
stances of impious defiance of God’s law has 
recently occurred, which should be held up for 
public execration. The Directors of the Long 
‘Island Railroad Company made an arrange- 
‘ment, and ran a special express train to Boston 
on last Sabbath, for the purpose of accommo- 
dating a company of foreign dancers!! ‘Thus 
the whole’ Sabbath was occupied, all the men 
on the line were forced to violate the Sabbath, 
and this fearful example of reckless disregard 
of every thing sacred was exhibited, that a cor- 
rupt public taste might be gratified by an ear- 
lier arrival of a set of foreign sturdy beggars, 
the Viennoise children, who are to receive thou- 
sands of dollars for éheir fantastic capers, and 
that, too, from people who cry out against the 
extravagance of those who devote a small pro- 
portion of the sum, thus miserably expended, in 
the moral and spiritual improvement of their 
fellow creatures. 


— 


Disapvantaces or a Weexty.—We have 


avith the weather, so cupricious is it in its 
changes. Daily papers are often sadly at fault 
jn announcing the state of the weather ; but 
weekly journals are positively prohibited from 
speaking on the subject, if they would avoid ap- 
pearing ridiculous. A few days since, we were 
tempted to tell our readers that spring had sud- 
denly come upon us ; that fires were extinguish- 
ed on our hearths; winter clothes were laid 
aside ; the grass was assuming its spring livery; 
the bees were humming around their hives ; the 
blue birds were singing, and all the e¢ cceteras 
of spring had come upon us; but in a few hours 
after, and before we had fairly committed our- 


before his risonment, Now he read them 
with great satisfaction and profit. [ was int 

cell of 2 coloured man, who expressed a eer 
sense of gratitude to the worthy chaplain for 
teaching him to read.” / 


— 


: «“ Tus Great Surrer.”—We are pleased to 
announce that the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 


‘tent defence of Calvinism, The author, the 
Rev. Dr. Fairchild, has revised the work, an 
made many corrections and improvements, 
which will add greatly to its value and useful- 


— 


Tue Poor.—We doubt not there are many 
berievolent persons who are desirous of giving 
to the poor, and do so readily, when a deserv- 
ing object presents itself; but who are neverthe- 
less withholding their charities through ignor- 
ance of the wretchedness that really exists even 
in their own neighbourhood. To such, in the 
city of New York, we would cordially recom- 
mend, as a channel through which their con- 
tributjons will be safely and prudently conveyed, 
the New York Association for improving the 
condition of the poor; to those in the city of 
Philadelphia, the Union Benevolent Society. 
These Societies have thousands of worthy ob- 
jects, the sick, the widow, the orphan, the stran- 
ger, There are many of them 27 great distress, 
and the tale of their sufferings would move the 
hardest heart. ‘They have none of the pleasant 
comforts that are as common to us as the air 
we breathe, and by a Jitéle sacrifice we may do 
much to alleviate their sufferings, Let us re- 
member that there 2$ much distress in our cities, 
though we may not see it, and also that we have 
the means ready to our hand of sending it relief. 

Think of the wretched room, 
Of the embers burning low— 
Think of the scanty garb, 
Of the child of want and wo: 
Ye, whose bright cup of life 
With wealth is running o’er, 
Think of your brother man— 
Relieve him from your store. 


If the widow’s humble mite 
Received the Saviour’s praise, 
Shall not your gifts be blest 
In these our later days? 
Aye! every deed of love 
Is a bright and sparkling gem, 
To be wreathed by angel hands 
In our heavenly diadem. 


— 


Braticat Rererrory.—The Biblical Reper- 
tory and Princeton Review for January, 1847, 
reached us at too late an hour to afford us an 
opportunity for reading more than the first two 
articles. ‘These are both of superior quality. 
The first a review of Dewey’s Controversial 
Discourses, in which the sentiments of this popu- 
lar Unitarian are ably handled ; and the second 
a review of Carson on Baptism, in which the 
sinews of the argument of this boasted cham- 
pion of immersionists are completely cut. The 
remaining articles are, the Eldership, Public 
Prayer, Discoveries in the Region of Nineveh, 
Historical Theology,eand short notices of va- 
rious recent publications. 


-DastincTIvE PRESBYTERIANISM.—Although 
our correspondent S. A. B. may over-estimate 
the manner in which we have referred to this 
subject, he does not over-estimate the import- 
ance of the subject itself. He undoubtedly 
speaks the sentiments of a large body in the 
Church, yet we fear not of all. Many good 
men have been so far !ed astray by the spirit 
of the times, as to be almost afraid to let it be 
known that they hold distinctive views on doc- 
trine and church polity. It requires some little 
courage to encounter the sneers of those, who, 
from interested motives, are accustomed so to 
magnify Christianity as to render all its outlines 
indistinct, and who profess abhorrence for the 


‘selves, the snow and hail were descending, and 
winter, with all his rigid features, had assumed 
his sway. Perhaps, however, before this reach- 
es the reader’s eye, there may be another 
change, and the stern ice-king may relax his 
visage. 


Any THING For Monry.—Such is the max- 
Philadelphia furnishes an 
illustration in the following atrocious proceed- 


«A woman named Murphy, who keeps a 
shop in Moyamensing, was complained of before| 


to children. The complaint was lodged by a 
poor woman, whose little son had been thrown 
into violent convulsions, by drinking nearly the 
whole of a half pint of common rum, that had 
been sold to him and his companions by the 
Such a hor- 
rible crime deserves the severest punishment.” 


— 


ciple of solitary confinement, expressed our 
firm conviction that it was, in all aspects, the 
wisest and most salutary method of punishing 
offenders who had not been convicted of capital 


operation. A writer in the New York Evan- 


to the -principle of solitary confinement would 


‘“] asked another prisoner, whose term of 
three years is about to expire, what he thought 
of the influence of solitary-confinement? His 
reply was prompt and decided in its favour. 
* We have time,” said he, ‘ for reflection, and 
are kept fron an association which would pre- 
vent our reformation.’ Another, who is sen- 


years in prison, said that solitary confinement 


found it so. His mind preyed upon itself, and 


narrow minded bigotry, as they are pleased to 
term it, which looks at the system as a “ body 
fitly framed together” in all the niceness of its 
proportions and beauty of its symmetry. The 
longer we live, the more firmly are we persuaded 
chat no one doctrine of the Calvinistic system 
can be waived or compromised, without endan- 
gering the whole system. Each part is neces- 
sary tothe whole. It is of the nature of truth 
to be consistent. The power of the chain is de- 
stroyed by the loss of a single link. It is there- 
fore asking too much, for the sake of seeming 
fellowship, that we should be called upon to 
conceal any one doctrine which God has made 
to occupy its place in that glorious scheme of 
life and salvation which he has revealed. We 
have said, with due deliberation, that interested 
motives actuated those who are the loudest de- 
claimers against sectarianism, and the most en- 
thusiastic applauders of charity. They have 
an interest in lowering a high standard, because 
they can lay no claim toa high. standard them- 
selves, We donot say this is universally the 
case ; some are really beguiled by the seeming] 
loveliness of the object presented to them; but 
very many others are influenced by strong 
dislike to rigid doctrine, and aim to bring i! 
into discredit. They, with great promptness, 
are willing to sacrifice the truth, in which they 
do not believe; but they cling tenaciously to 
theirerrors. If the Unitarian, Universalist, or 
the Arminian, will sacrifice their errors, we 
shall be zealous for a union with them all; but 
if the union depends on our giving up the truth 
which they deny, we must unhesitatingly refuse. 
The late meeting of the Alliance at London, 
which we always looked forward to with 
fear and trembling, affords an illustration. In 
constructing their general creed as a basis of 
union, there was no difficulty with some in 
leaving out the distinctive views of the divine 
sovereignty, original sin, atonement, imputed 
righteousness, &c., because they had no fellow- 
ship with these doctrines, especially as held by 
the Presbyterian Church, Some too, had gone 
there, as was soon made evident, with the ex- 
pectation that Unitarianism and Universalism 
were to be included in the great confraternity. 
Indeed, the Alliance was the means of reveal- 
ing a much more unsound state of theology in 


and ‘other religious books! 


cation are engaged in stereotyping this excel-| 


: endeavours to propagate it. 


exist. The schism which occurred in the 
Presbyterian Church Kentucky, and which 
resulted in the organization of the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, has become a matter of history. 
The pretences of the Separatists were zeal for 
the glory of God, and a more extended charity 
for man. Many were seduced by them; but as 


their dislike to Calvinism. They pretended to 
cast away all creeds as enslaving, and yet they 
adopted an unsound oné, and used their zealous 
Their reply to 
certain queries proposed by a Committee of the 
General Assembly, appointed for the purpose, 


body for 1805, is not without its uses, It may 
at least serve to show that just in proportion as 
they renounced the ‘doctrines of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, they multiplied their professions 
of universal charity. Thus they endeavoured 
to cover up their delinquencies. They had 
charity for all except the sound body from 
which they had separated. But we will give a 


are accessible but to a few. ‘* When we with- 


drew,” they say, ‘‘ we considered ourselves’ 


freed from all creeds but the Bible; and since 
that time, by constant application to it, we are 
led further from the idea of adopting creeds and 
confessions as standards, than we were at first. 
We feel ourselves citizens of the world; God 
our common father; all men our brethren by 
nature, and all Christians our brethren in 
Christ. This principle of universal love to 
Christians gains ground in our hearts in propor- 
tion as we get clear of particular attachments 
to party. We therefore cannot put ourselves 
in a situation which would check the growth 
of so benign a temper, and make us fight under 
a party standard.” Although these men had 
just denied the faith, rent the Church, and set 


ing language, they attempted to beguile the pub- 
lic, and said to the Assembly, ‘ Let us pray 
for more of the uniting, cementing spirit, and 
treat differences in lesser matters with Christian 
charity.” They were ready for a reunion, but 
only on the terms, that the whole Church should 
give up its creed and descend to their level. 
Thus it was upwards of forty years ago in our 
own Church ; let the Church now, as then, stand 
up for the maintenance and defence of its 
precious distinctive doctrines, 


Porery.—The New York Evangelist fur- 
nishes the following : 

‘‘ The progress of Romanism in this country 
during the past year has more than kept pace 
with the progress of the population. While the 
latter has increased in the ratio of about thirty- 
four per cent., the former has progressed at the 
rate of one hundred per cent. as may be seen 
by the following table: 


1835, 1845. 
Dioceses, -  ~- - 13 21 
Bishops, - - - - 14 26 
Churches, -_.- - - 272 675 
Priests, - - - 709 
Colleges, - - - 9 


— 


Atrerinc Booxs.—The London Tract So- 


ciety which hastaken great liberties with authors: 


in their reprints, has come to the conclusion 
either to refuse books which have a sectarian 
aspect, or to publish entire with explanatory 
notes appended to passages of this kind. 


Irs Practican Worxinc.—We make the 
following extract from an exceedingly well 
written letter, which we find in a secular paper, 
and which is dated Saltillo, Mexico, which is 
the city occupied by General Worth. After 
describing the surpassing beauty of the country, 
and the wretched degradation of the people, the 
writer touches upon the dominant religion. 
Popery there has undisputed sway, and the 
finest possible field for the display of its practical 
tendencies: Here is the picture, and it will be 
the apt representation of what the United States 
will be, if Popery should ever, unhappily, obtain 
here a like unobstructed sway. ‘ 

‘* Below lies the city, built principally of 
adobes (unburnt brick,) and looking like a con 
fused jumble of mud walls, above which rise the 
rudely painted spires of the four chapels, the 
dome and Arabic facade of the cathedral. A 
visit to the latter will be well repaid. Tis a 
vast pile of stone, quaintly carved in front, and 
decked on top with grotesque figures, richly and 
expensively fitted up in the interior, and adorned 
with many fine images and paintings by cele- 
brated Spanish artists, all however, betraying 
wretched taste and gross superstition. 

‘The altar piece and candlesticks are of 
massy silver, and several figures representing 
the Virgin are crowned with pure gold. Jn a 
beautiful painting near the altar, God the Fa- 
ther is depicted in the attitude of blessing Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph, (Jesus, Maria y v‘ose,) the 
earthly Trinity as they are universally called. 
Another painting represents the three persons of 
the Heavenly Trinity standing on the head of 
Cherubim—whilst Mary, not needing such sup- 
port, is seated near by. A third shows Mary, Mo- 
ther of God, as the people most commonly name 
her, in the act of drawing a soul out of purgatory 
with her rosary—the other lost spirits are gaz- 
ing at her very respectfully, and are too polite 
to overtask her powers by taking hold of the 
string two ata time. A little image, perched in 


the highest part of the rotunda, we were told, |, 


was the Father of the World or God of the Uni- 
verse. A revolving figure of wax, encased ina 
box, and intended to represent Christ in the Se- 
pulchre, the Mexicans solemnly assure us, was 
covered all over with perspiration at the very 
moment in which Ampudia signed the articles 
for the capitulation of Monterey. In another 
vase, labelled El, Nacimiento, (the Birth,) Mary 
is exhibited, gaudily dressed in the extreme of 
Mexican fashion, the shepherds have golden 
crooks, and the stable is elegantly fitted up with 
modern furniture. San Francisco is portrayed 
as receiving into his heart and veins, blood from 
the pierced side of the Redeemer of Mankind, 
suspended from the cross. Another painting, 
called “The Bleeding Christ,” represents him 
bowed forward on his hands, and with blood 
gushing out from every pore—a more shocking 
sight would be hard toconceive of. *Tis a sin- 
gular fact that in all the paintings of the Virgin 
under her different appellations of our Lady of 
Guadalupe, of Sorrow, of Solitude, &c., she is 
invariably represented as young and beautiful, 
whilst all the pictures and images of the Saviour 
are well calculated to excite loathing, horror 
and disgust. 

«Great as are the distinctions of society, and 
unbounded as is the deference to rank and 
wealth, a perfect equality exists in Church and 
Chapel. ‘There are not, as is too often the case 
with us, luxuriously cushioned pews, from 
which, the wealthy listen to the soft tones and 
swelling pesiods of courtly priests. The differ- 
ent classeS and sexes kneel side by side on the 


England, than had previously been supposed to 


same hard floor; the costly ribosa of the beau- 


the result showed, their great difficulty was_ 


and which is to be found in the Minutes of that. 


brief extract in their own words as these minutes_ 


up a party standard, yet, with this high sound. | 


|ral constitution for his Subjects. 


|\ifol and refined Senorita is frequently in con- 

tact with the blasket of the coarse and brutish’ 
Ranchero. Spite of the listlessness of the wor- 
shippers, there is something imposing in their 
humble posture, and their total disregard whilst; 
in the sanctuary of the despotic relations exist- 
ing beyond its walls between master and peon, 
proprietor and dependent. 

** San Jose, next to our lady of Guadalupe, 
is the favourite Saint in Mexico, One of the 
most common amulets is a tin frame suspended 
from the neck, containing a rude lithograph of 
Maria and Jose, leading the youthful Saviour 
between them, As the Rotulo or inscription on 
the lithograph reads Jesus Maria y Jose,the word 
Maria being placed directly under the middle 
figure, all the lower class are deceived by. it, 
and we have never yet seen one who did not 
insist that the child was Mary and Mary was 
Jesus. We have a little book of devotions ad- 
dressed to San Jose, in which he is entreated to 


We have also before us a prayer compoged by a 
Mexican bishop, calling Joseph “the being whom 
heaven and earth obeys, the disposer of all ter- 
restrial and celestial things.” 


is well. exemplified in Saltillo. Perhaps no 
where in the world are the rites of the Church 


to holy things more universally accorded. Dur- 
ing service, the cathedrals and chapels are 
crowded to overflowing with both sexes, many 
of whom are in their usual places, after having 
walked on their knees over the gravelly pave- 
ment in front. 
houses of devotion without uncovering the head, 
andthe females usually kneel before passing the 
principal door. All salute the Priests whom 
they meet with the greatest respect; at the toll- 
ing of the vesper bell, the men, however occu- 
pied, take off their sombreros, and the women 
cross themselves most devoutly. And yet, two 
thirds of the inhabitants are thieves, and a large 
portion of them assassins, It has neyer been 
considered safe for any one le go ide three 
hundred yards beyond the ma laza. The 
Sacristans, whose functions are next in impor- 
tance to those of the Priests, are perhaps the 
most irreligious men living; they laugh hearti- 
ly at the tricks played off upon the people, and 
think it an excellent joke that they are so easily 
igulled. The Priests live in open concubinage, 
some of them have families that they acknow- 
ledge, maintain and educate. All the shops, 


are open on the Sabbath, and were it not that 
the streets are more, thronged, and traffic and 
business more lively on that day, it would be 
impossible to distinguish it from any other.” 


Honours oF War.—There is a certain class 
of honours which is exclusively appropriated to 
the leaders of war and victory; the common 
herd of soldiers, who do all the fighting, have 
honours of another kind, such as are enumera- 
ted as belonging to an old soldier at St. Sevier, 
This is the description : 

‘Near St. Sevier, there lives an old soldier, 
with a false leg, a false arm, a glass eye, a 
complete set of false teeth, a nose of silver cov- 
ered with a substance resembling flesh, and a 
silver plate replacing part of his skull. He 
was a soldier under Napoleon, and these are 
his trophies.” 


Pore Prus [X.—An Italian gentleman, wri- 
ting from Italy to the editor of the New York 
Courier, expresses a. high opinion of the Pope, 
and of the prospects of Italy under his regime. 
We make the following extract from his letter: 

*In Italy the universal opinion is that, young 
as he is, he will not have long to live; that he 
may fall a victim of Jesuitical poison, suffering 
the fate of Pope Ganganelli. But, fearless, not- 
withstanding all the anonymous writings sent 
him by the opposite party; and the menaces of 
ultra Roman Catholics, he has organized a libe- 
All the neces- 
sary precaulions are taken to know if there is 
poison in his food ; he keeps at a distance from 
him the old intolerant cardinals and the Jesuits; 
and lately he has formed his private council al. 
together of laymen. When he goes to visit a 
convent, or to mass in a church, he takes with 
him the wine, the water, and the host. Such is 
the life of our greatest Pope! I saw him, when 
in Rome, going to visit the Jesuit College, the 
people in ag cried out to him, * Cel- 
ebrate no mags there, take no food there; the 
poison of the Jesuits, they say, is terrible, and 
the Christian Jesuits are skilful chemists to pre- 
pare it.” He answered the advices of his faith- 
ful people by blessing them; and he said that 
he would do always what his good people wish- 
ed. A crowd of people were at the door of the 
College, many in fear for him, because he re- 
mained there too long; but when they were 
assured that he had not said mass, their fears 
were quieted. I believe you know that in Rome 
we have six political and literary papers, and 
that we use the Diario Romano, the new paper 
of the Jesuits, to light our pipes. Speaking of 
Jesuits reminds me that every moment flocks of 
these ecclesiastics are departing, and it is said 
they sail for the United States.” 


EcciestasticaL.—The Rev. E. K. Lynn has 
resigned the pastoral care of the church in 
Georgetown, Ky., and accepted a call from New 
Philadelphia, Indiana, to which place his cor- 
respondents are requested to address him here- 
after. 

The Rev. Timothy Root has resigned his 
pastoral charge at Stanford, Kentucky, for the 
purpose of removing to Alabama, on account of 
the health of his family. His post-office for the 
present will be Centreville, Bibb county, Ala. 


; For the Presbyterian. 
A HINT FROM A LAYMAN. 
Mr. Editor—During the last session of the 
Synod of New Jersey, several hours were spent) 
in considering a resolution which had for its ob- 
ject an increase in the contributions for mission- 
ary purposes, Jt was intimated by some of the 
speakers during the discussion, that in the con- 
gregations where there was little or nothing done 
for these objects, the ministers were somewhat 
in the fault. After the discussion had closed, | 
heard a layman, who had been listening atten- 
tively, remark, ‘* That the people were not as 
much afraid of being asked to give, as the min- 
isters were of asking them.” I thought there 
might be truth in the remark, and resolved here- 
afier to avoid even the appearance of being 
jafraid. Acting on this resolution, I took occa- 
sion a few Sabbaths since, to preach on the sub- 
ject of missions, and then told the congregation, 
that in order to save the expense of an agent, 
and certainly to afford every one an opportunity 
to contribute, I would solicit contributions my- 
self. This I did, and spent the best part of two 
days in the-work. The consequence was, forty- 
seven dollars were raised, more than double the 
amount the congregation had ever contributed 
for missiopary purposes before, and one half as 
much as they contributed a year since towards 
the support of their minister. This hint, if it 
was not too broad to be called a hint, may do 
the cause of missions good in other oe 


No man is an unbeliever, but because he will 
be so; and every man is not an unbeliever be- 
cause the grace of God conquers some, changeth 


pardon sin and grant a-seat among the blessed.| 


‘What effect their religion has on the masses| 


more strictly observed, and external reverence! 


No male ever goes by these’ 


eating houses, gambling stews and billiard rooms| 


their wills, and binds them to Christ. — Charnock. 


_Dr. King read, in the London Conference, a 


at least making inquiries, concerning Popery, 


-Christian education. 


- were presented in such a manner as struck the 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE.—NO. | 
REMARKS ON SCOTLAND. 
ist, 1846. 

Mr. Editor—Having written you some let- 
ters on my late excursion to England, I cannot 
pass to another subject without saying some- 
thing to you about Scotland also, in which I 
spent eight days. This is not sufficient to give 
me the right of entering very deeply into the 
important questions, to which the religious con- 
dition of that very remarkable country gives 
place; and, in general, I consider that rapid ex- 
cursion across the British Isles, (I should say is- 
land; for I did not set my foot on Ireland,) as 
a preparatory visit, which may possibly be fol- 
lowed by another, longer, and better directed. 
But Scotland is a country too remarkably sui 
generis, she has had too great a share in origi- 
nating the Alliance, and [ have, besides, re- 
ceived a tod hospitable welcome there, not to 
devote at least a short letter to her, until, if it 
please God, I shall be more thoroughly acquain- 
ed with her. . 

It is already known to your readers, how 
much Scotland did for the Alliance; and this, 
in my view, is one of the principal things which 
entitled that country, and especially her free 
churches, ([ use the word in its widest accep- 
tation,) to the gratitude and affection of other 
Christian churches. It was more especially 
from Scotland that the impulse went forth, which 
gave birth to the Liverpool Conference, so fruit- 
ful in results, and so peculiarly blessed. John 
Henderson, Esq., of Glasgow, is considered as 
having contributed to it more than any one else, 
and | have heard him called the Father of the 
Alliance. The disposition to accord to him the 
justice which is due to him, is the greater, be- 
cause he himself claims it the least. He is a 
man full of simplicity, and reminds me of what 
is said by the Holy Spirit: ‘Let another man 
praise thee, and not thine own mouth.” An 
occurrence is feelingly recollected, in which he, 
and Dr. King of Glasgow, were mercifully 
preserved from a fatal accident on the river, 
when the rest of the people on board the boat 
were drowned. It seemed that the Lord would 
preserve them both for the work of brotherly 
love, in which, some years later, they were to 
labour, each according to his gifts and graces. 


very interesting historical statement of the origin 
and developments of the Alliance. Along with 
these two men, who belong to the United Se- 


cession, I should name Dr. Cunningham, Dr. 


wants of the Religious Book Society, in a pret 
ty long address. Immediately afterward, 
committee was appointed for the pu 
organizing a meeting for the Friday following; 
all was so well prepared that this meeting was 


_numerous, and very beneficial; it was followed 


by a second collection, which produced, after 
deducting expenses, ten pounds ($45.) The 
same day, some friends remitted to me dona- 
tions for the Society, amounting to eighteen 
pounds ($80.) Besides, the Committee of the 
Free Church, which is occupied with the af- 
fairs of the continent, engaged -themselves to 
place @ the disposal of the Society, for one 
year, a hundred pounds ($450) for the sup- 
port of two colporteurs to be employed in 
circulating the publications of the Society; 
and the correspondent Ladies’ Committee, of the 
same church, gave me hopes of their devoting, 
in like manner, fifty pounds ($225) for the sup- 
port of a third colporteur, or for the aid of the 
society in some other way. In no other place} 
had I obtained assistance either so considerable, 
or so well organized and offering the same 
chancesof being durable. I think this admirable; 
and [ believe that Scotland, of all the countries 
known to me, is that in which the Free Church 
could be the most successful, and perhaps the 
only one in which it could establish itself. You 
know how slowly, and with what difficulty, the 
Free Church of the Canton de Vaud assumes 
form ; there is room to hope, however, that she 
will gradually gather strength; but how difle- 
rent from the Free Church of Scotland, not only 
in regard to outward condition, but also in re- 
gard to inward vitality and action ! 

Scottish energy, combined with perseverance, 
is exhibited in the fidelity with which that coun- 
try has retained the principles of her reformers. 
While in the greater part of Protestant lands, 
the ideas and usages of the Reformation have 
been modified, in the course of time, sometimes 
for the better, sometimes for the worse; the doc- 
trine of Knox, and even his discipline, still exist 
almost untouched and entire among evangelical 
men of the Presbyterian church of Scotland, and 
the spirit of that gréat man animates the Free 
Church, which but continues and carries out his 
work, This remark appears to me essential for 
explaining the position of that church. In re- 
gard to this, eight days spent in Scotland, taught 
me more than all my reading. I better under- 
stood, that the question which occasioned the 
disruption, is essentially a Scotch question ; 
that the decision of the ministers who formed 


Buchanan, &c., of the Free Church; Dr. Ward- 
law, &c., of the Independent churches; Rev. 
N. MacLeod, of the established church; &c. 
Dr. Chalmers and Dr, Candlish were not pre- 
sent; the latter was detained at Edinburgh by 
sickness, ‘There are many other Scotchmen 
who took an active part at the Conference; | 
name — a small number of them, not as the 
most eminent, (a matter concerning which a 
stranger should not pretend to form a judgment 
in afew days,) but as those with whom I hap- 
pened more especially. to have intercourse. 
There arealso Englishmen ahd Americans of the 
highest merit, whom I have not named, for a 
similar reason. I ought not, however, to have 
omitted, among the latier, Professor Schmucker 
and Dr. Beecher, who occupied a prominent 
place in our deliberations. Moreover, many 
distinguished men did not speak in the Confer- 
ence, or spoke but very little; and if, on one 
hand, the meeting lost by not hearing them, it 
was rightly observed, on the other hand, that 
this absence of forwardness, which characterized 
that large assembly so. generally, was a token 
of the presence of the Spirit of God, controlling 
the movements of the mind (esprit propre) 
and of the natural will.. I have heard this re- 
mark more than once, and I believe it to be well 
founded. 

The Scotch signalized themselves in the Con- 
ference by that active and practical spirit, which 
itis admitted they possess. ‘There was not any 
body more decided than they, for engaging the 
Alliance in some way of action; in which they 
adopted, although in part only, the ideas defend- 
ed by their most eminent representative, Dr. 
Chalmers, in his famous pamphlet. They would 
soon have been disposed to put this principle in 
execution without delay, by taking measures, or 


infidelity, the observance of the Sabbath, and 
While others thought the 
plan of aggregate Committees too positive, or 
too aggressive, in regard to these matters, the 
greater part of the Scotch thought it not enough 
so. I have already said, (and since then, [ am 
only confirmed in my opinion,) that notwith- 
standing my deference to the judgment of our 
Scottish brethren, and of such a man as Chal- 
mers, I could not adopt their sentiment; and | 
congratulated myself on seeing the Conference, 
under the influence of several brethren, both 
English and foreign, take a direction opposed 
to that which was proposed by the Scotch, and 
so far from strengthening, enfeeble the idea of 
united action, I cannot hinder myself from be- 
lieving, that, by pursuing a different course, 
there would have been danger of putting every 
thing in jeopardy. Tothe general considerations 
which | have previously offered on this subject, 
may be added a special consideration on behalf 
of the Continent: namely, that a too aggressive 
attitude against Popery would not have failed to 
excite the jealousy of the Roman Catholic gov- 
ernments, particularly of the French govern- 
ment, against the Alliance, It is not because 
any point of law could be raised against the 
French members of the Alliance. We should 
violate the French law, if we connected our- 
selves as a body, for example, as consistories, 
as a denomination, as churches, with foreign 
bodies; but nothing legally objectionable lies 
against us, when our alliance with foreigners 
is purely individual, as the London Conference 
took so much pains, in the present case, to render 
evident. But it is well to have not only the law 
in our favour, but prudence also; and it would 
not be prudent to excite, without necessity, the 
dissatisfaction of government. These reflections 


Conference, by some members -from the conti- 
nent, whom your Mr. Kirk supported with his 
amiable and powerful eloquence. 

But this same practical and active spirit 
renders the Scotch capable of doing great things, 
and of doing them ina short time. The Eng- 
lish surpass us decidedly m exertion; but they 
are surpassed, in their turn, and they own it 
themselves, by the Scotch. Take, for instance, 
what occurred to myself. I staid at Edinburgh 
eight days; or, to speak more exactly, six days, 
for I was two days absent; of these six days, 
one was a Sunday. Now, in this short time, 
observe what my Scotfish friends effected in fa- 
vour of the Toulouse Religious Book Society, 
in behalf of which, during my Journey@! exerted 
myself to excite public interest, and collect some 
funds. The first day, (which was Friday,) | 
saw Dr. Candlish, who invited me to preach for 
him on Sabbath, and authorized me to take up 
a collection for that object :. this collection pro- 
duced twenty-seven pounds sterling ($120.) 
The second day, Saturday, I called on the Rev. 


/Eneas Rate, a minister of the Free Church, who; po 


takes a particular interest in the Continent, and 
he immediately set himself in motion to procure 
for me two meetings ; one for ministers and of- 
fice-bearers, and a second for the public. In 
order to the first, he sent notice next morning 
to all the ministers of Edinburgh, of all denomi- 
nations, except Roman Catholics and Unitarians, 
inviting them to be present at this meeting, 
which was fixed for Monday evening, and to 
announce it from the pulpit with an invitation 
to the elders and deacons. This meeting was 
held, and notwithstanding the short notice, be- 
tween a hundred and a hundred and fifty per- 
sons were present. The great majority of these 
belonged to the Free Church. I gave an ac- 


count to the meeting of the religious state of the} 


the Free Church, is linked with the religious, 
and even the political history of their country; 
and that, for one reason for leaving the estab- 
lished church, on general grounds, there . are 
two on Scotch grounds.* Moreover, | am con- 
vinced, that in order to form a sound judgment 
concerning the reasons advanced by good men 
on both sides, it is indispensable to make the 
history of Scotland a particular study. This is 
what Sidow, the Prussian, has done, While 
sympathizing from the commencement with the 
Free Church, because he saw sacrifices, and the 
flower of the Scottish clergy, whether for piety 
or talent, on its side, he for a long time believ- 
ed that the government, and the church which 
remained connected with it, had the law in their 
favour. Buta more thorough investigation led 
him to a contrary opinion ; and he has given his 
reasons in a book of great interest, which I am 
at present reading. I am disposed to coincide 
in judgment with him on this question, and with 
Baptist Noel in his ‘* Case of the Church of 
Scotland,” which the Scotch themselves regard 
as a fair statement. Perhaps there is nothing 
that can be read with greater advantage on this 
question, (I speak of concise statements,) than 
the works of these two foreigners. That of Si- 
dow is entitled, “* The Scottish Church-question 
examined ;” it bears the seal of reflection and 
sincerity, and at the same time, that of modera- 
tion. 

I stand up for this moderation. While we 
admire the men who have been so consistent 
with the ancient and noble principles of their 
church, and who have forsaken all, for the sake 
of preserving their spiritual independence, let 
us not forget, that, on questions so complicated 
and difficult, divergent opinions may be sincere- 
ly and piously entertained. ‘The Free Church 
has my first sympathies, on account of its posi- 
tion, its men, its devotedness, and the charming 
spectacle and holy example which it has not 
’ ceased to exhibit to the world, since it com- 
menced existence, But I understand how good 
men can view the thing differently, and remain, 
even after the vexatious, and as far as I can 
judge, blamable decisions of government, in con- 
nexion with an order of things, in which for a 
long time God blessed them, and under which 
they saw piety gradually increase in their na- 
tive land. If the pastors of the established 
church of Scotland are to be condemned for the 
mere fact of remaining united to it, what shall 
we say of the pastors of the Reformed Church 
of France, who accept, although with a sigh, the 
order which the revolution and Napoleon be- 
queathed them, and which is;incomparably more 
faulty, taken altogether, than that of the Church 
of Scotland previous to 1843? The question, 
moreover, has many different sides, into the de- 
tail of which itis impossible to enter in an arti- 
cle designed for a journal, and which, mean- 
while, it is necessary to weigh maturely in or- 
der to judge righteously. For my part, as a 
Christian, and also as an Alliance-man, I am 
resolved to offer the hand of fraternity to every 
man whom I consider a brother, and [ shall ap- 
ply this rule in Scotland, as elsewhere. I think, 
in particular, that foreign ministers who visit 
Scotland, would do well to preach in both 
churches, when invited, notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties which this plan may encounter. Mr. 
Robertson, a minister of the establishment, who 
cordially consented to attend my first meeting, 
and to make an address at the second, had the 
kindness to offer me his pulpit; and I should 
have accepted it, if I had spent a second Sab- 
bath in Edinburgh. 

Do not imagine, however, that I am little con- 
cerned for the liberty of the church. I sigh after 
the spiritual disenthralment of ours, and I[ ex- 
pect happier days for it, and for other churches 
placed in a similar position; *and as to those 
men of the Free Church of Scotland, I cannot 
think of them but with as much respect as love, 
and I may add, gratitude for the welcome | re- 
ceived among them. 


* Human prepossessions and prejudices will have 
more or less influence on the practical judgments 
of the best of men; and even in those actions in 
which the strength of grace is most evident, traces 
of the weakness of the flesh may be readily detect- 
ed. It must not be forgotten, however, that the main 
ground on whieh the Free Church ministers profes- 
sed to take their stand, in separating from the estab- 
lished church, was “the spiritual independence of 
the Redeemer's kingdom, inal! matters touching the 
doctrine, government, and discipline of the Church, 
and the sole Headship of the Lord Jesus Christ, on 


which it depends; as also the rights and privileges) 


of the Christian people,” which this principle in- 
volves, and which the word of God proclaims. This 
ground is as wide as the charter of Christ’s church. 
It was violated. It was invaded by the secular 
wer. The alternative was a secular yoke, or 
spiritual independence. The choice was made, and 
the Church was Free.— Trans. 


From the ‘Turks Island Gazette. 


ODE TO NOTHING. ~~ 

Mysterious Nothing! how shall I define 

Thy shapeless, baseless, placeless emptiness, 
Nor form, nor colour, soynd, nor size are thine, 

Nor words, nor figures, can thy voice express; 
But though we cannot thee to aught compare, 

A thousand things to thee may likened be, 
And though thou art with nobody, nowhere, 

Yet half mankind devote themselves to thee. 
How many books thy history contain, 

How many heads thy mighty plans pursue, 
What labouring hands thy portion only gain, 

What busy crowds thy duings only do, 
To thee, the great, the proud, the giddy bend, 


continent, and particularly of the operation and 


For the Presbyterian, 

PRESBYTERIANISM vs. CONGREGATIONALISM. 

Mr. Editor—There prevails, to some extent, 
in our Presbytery, and | doubt not, in our Synod 
also, a usage Which I am aware is strictly congre- 
gational, aud which supersedes the introduction 
and use of the ‘* Confession of Faith” among 
us. It is this: each church has its own “arti- 
cles of faith and covenant;” these are drawn up 
by different individuals, and differ from each 
other in important respects: _ though, | am hap- 
py tosay, they are gvuing out of use, but not 
rapidly enough. To candidates for member- 
ship with the church, these “ articles and cove- 
nants” are read from the pulpit, to which they 
are required to give their assent; this is on the 
Sabbath after their examination, which takes 
place on the Saturday previous. 

Now, some members of our body are desirous 
of correcting these things; and will you, sir, 
or some other competent person, give your views 
concerning the matter,and the proper course 
for correction, if you think this necessary ; also 
the true Presbyterian usage or mode of receiv- 
ing members into the church. 

I find also that the clerks of our sessions re- 
cord, promiscuously, the “proceedings” of ses- 
sions, and the doings of societies and congrega- 
tions, and the individual] acts of pastors. W here- 
as, it-appears that the book provides for sepa- 
rate accounts of these things, Book I. of Gov., 
chap. ix., sect. 8, 9, to be kept either in sepa- 
rate books, or in separate divisions, or places, 
in the same book, It appears that the records 
of the ** proceedings of sessions” should be kept 
separate from all others; and that these “ re- 
cords” only be ** submitted to the inspection of 

Presbyteries.” Give us a word on this also, 

In reference to the first and most important 
part of the foregoing note, we have no hesita- 
tion in expressing our individual views, ‘The 
device of special creeds and covenants, to which 
candidates for communion in the church are ex- 
pected to subscribe, is not only a modern one, 
but, in our opinion, altogether opposed to the 
spirit of Presbyterianism, however it may be in 
accordance with Congregationalism, Without 
entering into the subject at large, we will brief- 
ly express our objections to it. 

Ist. There is in the Presbyterian standards 
‘no provision made for such an expedient, anda 
sound Presbyterian will take care how he as- 


sumes an authority to innovate on the establish- 


ed after so much deliberation. 

2d. It is unnecessary. We have already an 
admirable Confession of Faith, with which all 
the communicants in our church ought to be ac- 
quainted ; which, before their introduction into 


with care, and to which, in a general way, they 
should be expected to assent. If as Presbyte- 
rians they are about to make a profession of 
religion, they should certainly know what Pres- 
byterianism is ; and although we are not to ex- 
pect from them all the exact knowledge which 
would be required in a minister of the gospel, 
still every pains should be taken to remove 
their scruples, resolve their doubts, and obviate 
their prejudices, that they may give an enlighten- 
ed assent to the doctrines of the church, that they 
may be Presbyterians in more than mere name. 

3d. It is a dangerous practice. It recognizes 
in each pastor or session the right of creed- 
making. The incompetent and the erroneous 
may use it to the material injury of the church. 
We have seen some of these creeds so general and 


thing. Persons holding the most erroneous opin- 
ions might subscribe them without danger of per- 
jury. Besides the people subseribing them, put 


the church, and feel no compunction in avowing 
their dislike to doctrines, included in the latter, 
but not in the former. ‘Thus it is that Presby- 
terianism is woundéd in the house of its friends, 
and that many who profess it are far from adop- 
ting it. <A minister with the power referred to, 
may soon neutralize the distinctive character 
of a whole congregation, and place them in a 
position in which they can be assailed and dri- 
ven by every wind of doctrine that blows. 

4th. It greatly tends to destroy the unity of 
the church in diverting the attemion from the 
general standards and fixing it upon subordinate 
and not duly authorized ones. 

We have other objections to the plan, but 
these are the chief. It has always appeared to 
us also, that the calling before an assembly the 
candidates for communion, and requiring from 
them a public assent-to such creeds and cove- 
nants, was better calculated to deter the deli- 
cate and humble, than the self-confident and 
presumptuous, It may be well enough in the 
Congregational church, where the ecclesiastical 
authority resides in the church members; but in 
the Presbyterian church, the session is entrust- 
ed with the authority, and the mere announce- 
ment of the names of the admitted, is the proof 
that they have been examined, that they have 
been approved, that their piety and doctrinal 
knowledge have been deemed sufficient, and 
that they are prepared to walk in fellowship 


' with the church. We feel persuaded that the 


sooner Presbyterians abandon such superaddi- 
tions to their ancient custom, the better. It will 
be safer for the church to discard such bald 
substitutes for her glorious Confession, and it 


will direct the attention of the people to a high- 
er standard of doctrine, and render them less 
liable to be seduced by errorists. It will hold 
the clergy also in check. 

As to the other point of the note, we will in- 


And—like my sonnet—all in nothing end. 


dicate to our correspondent the best Presbyterian 
usage. It js that sessions should have a book 
for the exclusive record of their own proceedings 
in a sessional capacity, in all matters relating 
to the spiritual affairs of the church. This is 
the book which is to pass under the review of 
the Presbytery. Those who manage the secu- 
lar concerns have their own book of records, 
and with this Presbytery has ordinarily nothing 
to do. Besides these, the pastor of every 
church should have a book, in which heshould 
make a record of admissions to the church, 
marriages, and baptisms, recorded in a fair 


hand, under their respective heads and \ ith their 
respective dates, 


REFUGEES FROM PERSECUTION. 
Two vessels recently arrived. at Trinidad, 
with about five hundred passengers from Ma- 
deira. ‘They are all refugee followers of 


Dr. Kalley, a physician, who has succeeded © 


in converting large numbers of Madeirans to 
the Protestant faith; who have lately taken 
refuge in Trinidad. Report says that there 
are about three thousand more of these con- 
verts who have received notice to quit Madeira. 
They are superior in education and appearance 
to the majority of Madeirans, sabia 


ed usage of the church, which has been adopt- 


the church, they ought to be required to read | 


indefinite in their terms as to mean almost any | 


them in the place of the Confession adopted by . 
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Worthy infinite 
@uibscripfion for the wholé period, if you will 
__ pardon the mercenary as 


. instant and immediate effects have been of more 


_ “Pather, forgive them; they know not what they 
do.” 


missionary stations in Africa and Asia, under 


* shall all be dotted with missionary stations, afd 


tar 


¥ 
4 
“PRESB 


Mr, Bditor—t read an article | 


of to-day, {9th January,) under the head 

linctised resbyterianism ; and having: reed it, I 
canbol repress the desire of saying to you, that I 
have been.e subscriber to your paper for.nearly 
six 
hay eigen therein any article which gave me 
half the satisfaction—indeed Ideem it alone 
more than the amount of my 


Of this comparison 
of value, It may be, nay I know, that you have 
‘written and published many things,which in their 


rn 


fa, and I have no recollection of ever, 


valueandi and perhaps but little behind 
this in ulterior good ; but to my mind the grand 
and-distingwishing character of this article 
others is, that its tone and sentiments will long, 
long outlive its perusal, and that its good resulis 
wilh bat be, Cannot be, confined to any mere point 
of time, {trust you will not permit the matter to 
drop here, but that you will continue it, until all 
within your influence shall feel and act upon the 
sage truths you have penned in the article un- 
der consideration. 

» ‘The great error of the church in every branch 
of her organization, appears to me to be, a prone- 
ness to concession, and I think I may, with all 
the force of a received truth in ecclesiastical his- 
tory say, that she has never made a concession 
which has not been more or less downward ip 
its tendency. 

Our church, distinctive in her doctrines and po- 
lity, maintaining the whole scriptural system in 
its entireness and integrity, is looked down upon 
by. the mere worldling, who dislikes its home- 
thrusting truths as too rigid, and her “sons as 
narrow minded and bigotted, and is hence oflenest 
called upon to make concession, and the call has 
beeri alas too often responded to, resulting, as in 
the nature of the case it ever must, in creating 
new demands, and mediately or immediately 
greater dissatisfaction. . 

The. question ‘between the church and the 
world is, not how much of the error of the lat- 
ter, the former may receive, and still maintain 
her character in an outside distinctivenes and 
half made up integrity. It is simply this. Isa 

iven course or proposition right in God’s sight, 
that is, can we by the light of nature and reve- 
lation, when that light is directed by the dis- 
tinguishing grace of God, say that the pe 
case-is clearly right or clearly wrong? If it is 
the one or the other—and it must be one—there 
is no middle ground ‘on which truth and error 
may repose in concert. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not ad- 
vocate a personal and offensive exclusiveness,| 
but simply the intrenchment of the church on 
the battlements of the Bible. Where our eccie- 
sinstical doctrine and polity are not concerned, 
let there be the largest liberty; where either is 
interested, let us stand by our ancient land- 
marks, not however in a spirit of vituperative 
complaint, but in the deep-toned piety of him 
who first exclaimed, “let others do as they will, 
but as for us, and our house, we will serve the 
Lord,” in that manner which we are taught in 
the divine word we should serve him. If the 
world will still scoff and take offence, we will 
heed not their reproaches, but meekly breathe 
the- ejaculatory prayer of our great exemplar, 


Allow me to say again, that I trust you will 
not permit the matter to slumber here. Con- 
tinue it. Let your theme be, “Distinctive Pres- 
byterianism,” tempered with catholic charity, 
and I know our church will be improved and 
the world correspondingly benefitted. 

-. Anomalous as it may seem, it has been too 
much the»case, as you are aware, to abstain with 
almost religious scrupulousness, from urging! 
the “‘distinctive” doctrines of our own church, 


even on our own people, and as a consequence,| 


.5th inst., in New York, Isaac 


the great mass of Presbyterian mind is less in- 
structed, perhaps, on this head, than on any 
other in the-whole round of knowledge. This 
should not be. The intelligence of the church: 
must have perceived the cause, and perceiving 
it, must a the occasion of its continuance. 
«« Let there be light,” exclaimed the great and 
eternal Jehovah when the physical universe 
sprang from his creative hand. Let the 
church arise and imitate her Great Head, and 
say, grace directing her, There shall be light ; 
and the chaotic darkness which enshrouds her 
shall be dispelled by the brightly effulgent beams 
of the Sun of our religious system, the God of 
the Bible. : S. A. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 


- DESPISE NOT THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


It is said that the motto of the celebrated 
missionary Dr. Carey, in all his plans of be- 
nevolence was, ‘“‘attempt great things—expect 
great things.” [tis also said of him, that he 
“accomplished great things, by constantly doing 
litle things, and not ‘then by hasty and oc- 
casional leaps, but by a slow and steady walk.” 


Great things have indeed been attempted and) 


undertaken by our church for the spread of the 
gospel, and it is the cause of much gratitude 
and thankfulness, that by the blessing of the 
Master, these attempts and undertakings have 
met with so much success ; and considering the 
obstacles to be surmounted, the difficulties to be 
overcome, the labour and toil necessary to com- 
mence, carry on and perfect the system hitherto, 
and at present in use; too much praise can 
scarcely be awarded to those who have “borne 
the heat and burden of the day.” To the peo- 
ple also, must be awarded the credit due to the 
very kind and liberal manner in which they 
contributed the means necessary to the suc- 
cessful carrying on of these benevolent opera- 
tions; though it might be showed that, under a 
different mode of raising funds, more could have 
been collected. 

Our church, feeling the pressure of the com- 
mand, ‘‘Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature,” have established 


the direction of the Foreign Board, and have 
also been active in the spread of the gospel at 
home, under the direction of the Domestic 
Board. If we cast our eyesover the ground al- 
ready occupied, and look at the multitudes with- 
in its limits, still sitting in the “region and 
shadow of death,” urging their way down to 
destruction, and will then consider how few are 
the labourers, and how small the means pro- 
vided to accomplish the work intended, if we 
have any feeling at all, it will be that of “shame 
and confusion of face,” and deep humiliation 
before God at our supineness and jndifference. 
But we have no right to limit our view to the 
ground ‘already occupied ; the field is still “the 
world,” and we must not only sustain the mis- 
sionaries who have been sent out, but we must 
send more, to new fields, until heathen lands} 


the voice of the living preacher shall be heard 
throughout their length and breadth, and the 
destitute in our own borders are made to hear 
the “joyful sound.” 

. The question now presents itself, How can 
this be done, and the churches among ourselves, 
be adequately sustained? In answering this 
question, it may be well to state that it is not in- 
tended to absolve any from giving as God has 
prospered them, but simply to suggest a plan,| 
which, if adopted, will not only be the means 
of raising funds to a greater amount than ever 
before for missionary and educational purposes, | 
but will also tend to promote and secure, ina pecu- 
niary point of view, a more healthful state to 
the churches in our midst, and relieve them from 
difficulties, which are now retarding their use- 
fulness; 

From the statistical reports to the last General 


Assembly, as published by the stated clerk—im- 


T H. K 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


\ 


persons. Add tothese, for members of the variou 


congregations, not communicants, who are in 


the habit of contributing towards the support of 
the gospel, making allowance for the poor of 
the church who are not able to give, say 25,000, 
and we have of contributors, 200,000 persons. 


{ Let each one of these give one cent per day, and 
you have an annual income of $730,000. Who} by the Legislatures of Virginia and Louisiana, 


reports. confessedly were—we} ceased has been long and favourably known in 
ern that there were at that time in communion) his native State, as a man of high talent and un- 
with ourehurch, say, in round numbers, 175,000) wavering probity. Formany years a Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court, in Western Virginia, 
which he discharged 
with high credit and‘greatly to the satisfaction} 
of all; he was, during the past year, elevated 


the Jaborious functiot 


to the Senate of the United States. His caree 


there has been brief, but influential. 


can calculate the good that could be accom-| now in session. 


plished with means thus ample? Missionaries 
at home and abroad easily sustained, new fields 
explored and founded; colleges and schools 
aided and established; poor young men of ca- 
pacity and ability reared and educated for the 
ministry ; new. churches planted, and feeble 
ones assisted ; widows of poor ministers, and 
their children, made to rejoice in the provision| 
made'by the church for their support and edu- 
cation, All these things could be done by a 
proper and judicious disposition of the funds! 
thus raised. But besides these, think of the 
smallness of the sum required from each indi- 
vidual per day, and that by means of these 
mites an exceedingly large sum is provided for 
the benevolent purposes of the church, and the 
people are thereby enabled to make more am- 
ple provision for the support of the gospel among 
themselves. How many churches are there, 
now struggling with debts, and scarcely able to 
keep their heads above water; and how many 
ministers are there, whose usefulness, from this 
cause, is destroyed, and their every effort to 
build up the waste places of Zion paralyzed ! 
Brethren, think of these things, and if the 
suggestion Which has been made, appears to 
you practicable and right, let it be carried into 
effect. ‘‘Despise not the day of small things.” 
A Frrenp or Missions. 


TTEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN Breve Socrrry.—The Managers 
held their regular monthly meeting on Tuesday, 
Esq., 
Vice-President, in the chair. Fifteen new aux- 
iliary societies were recognized :—two in Ohio, 
three in Kentucky, two in Indiana, three in 
Georgia, four in Alabama, and one in Tennes- 
see. One in Morris county, New Jersey, has 
been re-organized. ‘The number of Bibles and 
Testaments issued last month, was 43,301, 
which, with the issues of the previous eight 
months of this Bible year, make 504,590 copies. 
this number, though much larger than that of 
the first nine months of last year, leaves much 
to be done during the remaining three months, 
invorder to complete the distribution of 750,000 
copies, as proposed at the last anniversary. The 
receipts of the last month were $17,112.13, 
making, with those of the previous eight months, 
$139,217.36. This aggregate is less than 
that of the first nine months of last year by about 
$6000. This is much to be regretted, as the 
Board are now in debt more than $14,000 for 
paper alone, and have great need of funds to 
carry on their noble work both at home and 
abroad. 


New Historitcat Socrery.—At the 
monthly meeting of this society, the following 
officers were re-elected: President, Hon. A\|- 
bert Gallatin, LL. D.; Ist Vice-President, Hon. 
Luther Bradish; 2d Vice-President, Rev. Thomas 
De Wit, D. D.; Foreign Corresponding Secre- 
tary, John R. Bartlett; Domestic Correspon- 
ding Secretary, John Jay; Recording Secre- 
tary, Andrew Warner; Treasurer, Rev. Cyrus 
Mason, D. D.; Librarian, George Gibbe. Exe- 
cutive Committee—Prosper M. Wetmore, Eras- 
tus C. Benedict, Rev. Edward Robinson, D. D. 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, Frederick Depeyster, 
Augustus Schell and James W. Beekman. The 
Treasurer’s report was .read; receipts during 
the year, $2540; expenditures, $2,564.50. In 
the library are 10,000 volumes, forming 8000 
distinct works. 

Caiticat [INCIDENTS IN THE History oF 
Gas,—lIn 1815 the first gasholder was erected 
in London. By some oversight or neglect i! 
was allowed to get intoa dangerous State, and 


Marsnatt Cottece.—Mr. Geo, W. Schenck 


| of Princeton, New Jersey, has been appointed 


Professor of Mathematics in Marshall College. 


il. There are 
now two vacancies in the Senate, to be filled 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Edith has arrived at New Orleans from Brazos 
Santiago; which she left on the 30th ult. She 
brings a confirmation of the reported advance of 
Santa Anna upon Saltillo with a large force. The 
Mexican army under his command is reported to 
number thirty thousand. General Taylor had only 
advanced sixor eight miles on his march for Vic- 
toria when Gen. Worth’s express reached Monterey. 
and the troops under Generals Twiggs and Quit- 


were immediately issued to this division to retrace 
its steps and proceed immediately towards Saltillo. 
General Butler had already marched with all the 
troops he could collect to join General Worth. Ge- 
neral Lane started for Saltillo on the 20th with his 


morning ‘with the remainder of the forces, except 
Hunter and Swartwout’s commands. ‘The troops 
from Camargo were on forced march in order to 
reach Saltillo in time for the anticipated battle. 
Reports having prevailed Before positive advices 
had been received of the movements of Santa Anna, 
and: as Gen, Wool was at the last advices only nine- 
ty miles from Saltillo, it is supposed that he would 
have joined Gen. Worth in time to assist in repel- 
ling the enemy. The passengers supposed that the 
battle between the two armies had been fought by 
Christmas, by which time Generals Taylor, T wiggs, 
Quitman, Butler, and Wool, and the troops trom 
Camargo, had no doubt arrived—numbering alto- 
gether about 7000. It was believed that an express 
had been sent to Gen. Patterson, countermanding 
his march in the direction of Victoria. 

The whole valley of the Rio Grande was in a 


from rancheros, under Canales, upon Camargo, Ma- 
tamoras and other points. Cul. Clark had called 
on the citizens of Matamoras to enroll themselves 
at the Brazos. Gen. Jessup had done the same 
thing. Both points were sadly deficient in arms 
and men, agd it was thought Canales had 2000 
rancheros under his command. 


o'clock at night, puts at rest all doubts as to the 
facts of the advance of Santa Anna. 
had been received there from Gen. Worth at Sal- 
tillo, announcing the march of a large Mexican 
force. ‘The letter gives in detail all the facts above 
stated, - 

Gen. Scott arrived at the Brazos on the 28th 
ult., and proceeded for the mouth of the Rio Grande 
on the following day, where he was waiting the 
arrival of the horses belonging to the regiment of 
mounted riflemen, when the Edith left. It was 


Camargo. 
The United States Revenue cutter Ewing, Capt. 


in seven days from Tampico. She had been de- 


tained for two days in anticipation of an attack on 


that town by the Mexicans, some parties having 
or the Altamira road. 
commandant felt secure, and advices to the 25th 
apprehension of an attack had been entertained 


seen since that time. 


dred troops on board, going in. 


was so well fortified and garrisoned that a force of 
twenty thousand of the enemy could not take it. 
0 The editor of the New Orleans Commercial 


Bulletin, in commenting upon the character of the 
news of the advance on Gen. Worth, considers 
both public and private advices, and arrives at the 
conclusion that the chances are against the proba- 


bility that the advance has been made. 


an explosion took place, and the works being 
in a populous district great sensation arose, and 
government directed an investigation to be made. 
The result of the inquiry was favourabie to the 
introduction of gas, and immediately after this 
it began to make rapid strides in the metropolis, 
and four years after it was introduced into the 
larger provincial towns. 


LONGEVITY OF PROFESSIONS IN AMERICA.— 
A statistical report, recently published by order, 
of the state of Massachusetts, gives the follow- 
ing statement of t omparative duration of 


| life of the members of various professions and 


occupations in that State:—‘The average age 
of the clergymen was 64.07 years ; of the gen- 
tlemen without profession, 66.20; merchants, 
55.07 ; blacksmiths, 51.09; carpenters, 48.94; 
coopers, 54.21 ; harness-makers, 38; masons, 
49.50; painters, 40.25; printers, 32.50 ; sail- 
makers, 42.33; shoemakers, 42; tailors, 54.40; 
tinmen, 47; labourers, 49; fishermen, 45.14; 
seamen, 48.76; female domestics, 30.60; dress- 
makers, 29.87; ladies, 70; milliners, 44 ; 
seamstresses, 38.83; and tailoresses, 38.71 
years, In this abstract, no person under 20 
years of age is included, as it is supposed that 
occupations have no particular influence beforé 
that time. We give the above statements as 
we find them in the table alluded to, and they 
must go for what they are worth. 


Tue WeatuerR.—On the return of the ves- 
sel that sailed from New London on a whaling 
voyage to Greenland the past summer, she re- 
ported that Davis’s Straits have been closed with 
ice the past summer. To this circumstance may 
be attributed the warmsummer, and fall of 1846. 
The north-easters have been warm, and cleared 
away pleasant. Such has not been the case in 
past seasons, when our packets bound to Europe 
have fallen in with immense fields of ice in near 
parallels of latitude to New England. 

Brste Distrisution.—The New York Bible 
Society are engaged in the thorough explora- 
tion and supply of the city with the Scriptures, 
and have engaged the Rev. Calvin Wolcott. 
Mr. Wolcott has been engaged since the 8th of 
December. He has completed the supply of the 
tenth Ward, visiting every house, and giving, 
or selling at cost, as the case may require. 

In the 10th Ward he visited - - 3500 families. 
Found destitute of the Scriptures- 504 * 
Refused toreceivethem - - - 26 * 
Supplied- - - - -.-+- - 2248 * 
Distributed and sold in the Ward- 428 copies. 

CurisTIAN LEGISLATURES.—It was stated 
recently, as an example worthy of imitation, 
that the sessions of the Legislative Council of 
the Choctaw nation, had the past year been 
opened with daily prayer, by different members. 
It is rather an unusual fact, that last week, in 
the absence of the regular chaplain, the Massa- 
chusetits House of Representatives did, fer seve- 
ral mornings, invite some of their honourable 
body to lead in this service. :@ 


Ex-Prestpent Apams.—It gives us great 
pleasure, says the Boston Telegraph, to learn 
that the Hon. John Quincy Adams is making 
rapid progress in recovery from his recent seri- 
ous attack of paralysis, and that he has been 
able to ride out for several days. Mr. Adams 
is exceedingly anxious to reach Washington. It 
is supposed that Mr. A. intends making a fare- 
well speech in the House of Representatives, be- 
fore he retires from public life, and this he had 
designed to do, had not his present sickness de- 
tained him from Washington. Like Lord Chat- 
ham, perhaps he is anxious to finish his earthly 
career when in the actual discharge of his pub- 
lic functions. . | 


Deatu or ANOTHER Srates SENA- 
Tor.—The proceedings of Congress, of Tues- 
day, inform us of the death of the Hon. Isaac 


sacola on the 3Uth ult., from Anton Lizardo. 
came in to replenish her supplies of water and pro- 


articles with which she sailed from Pensacola but 
little more than two months ago. She came in 


little more provisions. 
on the 23d, the flag ship Raritan, sloop of war John 
Adams, store ship Relief, steamship Petrita, and sev- 
eral prizes taken at Tabasco and ‘l'ampico; also the 
American barque John Barnes, from New Orleans, 
with stock and smal! stores fur’sale to tle squadron. 
The Princeton was blockading off Vera Cruz. The 
British steamship had arrived on the 15th ult., from 
Havana, having on board General Vega and suite. 
A court of inquiry was convened on board the Po- 
tomac on the 16th to investigate the cause of the 
loss of the brig Somers, recently capsized in a 
squall off Green Island. The result of the investi- 
gatioa, it was generally understood in the squadron, 
is an acquittal of the commander, Lieut. Semmes, 
of all blame for the loss of that vessel. The six 
- or eight of the crew that drifted on shore after the 
loss of that unfortunate vessel, were still held as 
-prisoners by the Mexicans. On the 17th, Com. 
modore Perry left inthe Mississippi with the steam- 
ship Vixen and the two gunboats Bonita and Petrel, 
for the purpose of taking possession of Laguna, and 
more effectually blockading the coasts of Yucatan 
and Tabasco. On the night of the 16th, one of the 
small schooners captured at Tampico, being on her 
way to Anton Lizardo from that place, under the 
command of Lieut. Winslow, was wrecked on 
Green Island shoal during a norther—crew saved. 


from Mexico, and but little authentic information 
could be obtained from the Mexican shores, and it 
has become an exceedingly difficult matter fur the 
officers of the squadron to get sight of a Mexican 
newspaper, since the French Midshipman was im- 
prisoned for being found with a newspaper in his 
possession from Commodore Conner to some gentle- 
man in Vera Cruz. 


Kentucky. — The Louisville Journal contains 
Governor Owsley’s Message to the Legislature. 
The condition of the State finances is highly satis- 
factory. ‘The entire funded debt of the State is 
$4,556,029; from which deduct $1,270,500—the 


$3,325,526, the actual burthen of debt on the State. 
The State debt has been considerably reduced 
within the past year, and it is clear-that the very 
moderate State tax, fifteen cents in the hundred 
dollars, will be more than sufficient to meet the or- 
dinary expenses and the interest on the debt. The 
estimated receipts of the Treasury for the fiscal 
year ending the 10th of October, 1847, amount to 
$388,997 15, and it is expected that the demands 


to $369,903 63. 

-Tue City or Satrna.—We learn from the Onon- 
daga Standard that petitions are in circulation for 
the incorporation of Syracuse as a city, to include 
the neighbouring village of Salina and perhaps 
Geddes. The population of the district proposed 
to be embraced in the city is about 12,510, and the 
name they propose to give it is Salina, as much 
more appropriate than Syracuse, which signifies a 
Marsh, while Salina indicates a Salt Spring, or a 
place where galt water is concealed in the earth. 

Uses or THe the melancholy 


Johnson, and Archer, wrote to Dr. G. McClellan, 
of Philadelphia, enireating him to hasten to the 


o’clock, P. M., was conveyed to the dwelling of the 


| doctor, nearly a mile distant, and the answer re- 


ceived in Baltimore, within ten minutes. Twenty 
mimutes more, and the d:ctor was on his way to 
Baltimore, and was at the bedside of his patient 
about ten o’cluck. 


A company of thirteen Burlington county Friends 
and farmers have bought 2000 acres in Fairfax 
county, Va., for about $25,000, or $12.50 an acre. 
They intend to colonize and farm it, Jersey fashion. 


to Virginia, from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
other states, is now going on. The facility of tra- 


vel and: transportation by railroad is so great that 
Virginia farmers are brought very near to the.prin- 


| Peanybacker, Senator from Virginia. The de- 


From THe Seat or War.—The U. 8. steamship 


man, were but 12 miles in the advance. Orders! 


command. General Marshall started the next) 


great ferment, on account of apprehended attacks 


A letter dated Camargo, 19th December, twelve} 


An express! 


understood that he would proceed immediately to 


Moore, arrived at New Orleans on the 28th ult., 


been seen in the vicinity of the American lines, 
The Alabama regiment, 
eighteen hundred strong, having all arrived, the 


ult., received by another vessel, state that no 


since the 16th ult., no Mexican troops having been 
Gen. Shields and staff, 
arrived at Tampico on the 18th, and the Ewing in 
coming out of the river met a brig with two hun- 
Mr. Chase, the 
American Consul, was of the opinion that ‘'ampico} 


From THe Sqeuapron.—The United States 
Frigate Potomac, Captain Aulick, arrived at Pen- 
She 


visions, having distributed among the other vessels! 
of the squadron off Vera Cruz and Tampico those 


with barely one. week’s water on board, and but 
She left at Anton Lizardo 


No news of importance hai recently been received 


bank stock owned by the State—and there is left) 


‘upon the ‘Treasury for the same year will amount 


occasion, says the North American, of the illness 
of the lamented Barrow, his friends, Crittenden, 


sufferer. ‘The message was sent at half-past three 


Emicration rrom New Jersey To Viretnta.— 


The whole or most of the land belonged to the 
Mount Vernon estate. A very large immigration 


cipal markets of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York. Land is cheap in Virginia, and the season 


nearly a month earlier, and having the command, 


of several good markets, the truck farmers in that 
State derive considerable profit from sending their 
vegetables early to those cities. 

ANNTHILATION OF Space anp Time.—A few days 
since a message was transmitted along the lines of 
telegraph from Buffalo by the way of New York and 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, a distance of nine hun- 
dred and fifty miles, by the wires, and an aswer re- 
turned to the starting point in less than two houra, 
counting all the detentions it met with at the dif- 
ferent stations, nineteen -undred miles were thus 
traversed in this short space of time by the message 
and the response. 


Army anv Navy Estimates.—The yearly appro- 
priation bill for the army was reported in the House 
of Representatives on Saturday. The suin to be 
appropriated for the army is $24,964,494. The ap- 
propriation for the navy is under $10,000,000. 3 


Tue Temperance Vicrory IN PirrspurcH.— 
Every Ward in Pittsburgh gave a majority against 
the sale of liquors! The total majority in the city 
was 1214. ‘The heart-cheering result is thus an- 
nounced in the Pittsburgh Morning Telegraph: 

Victory! Victory! Victory! Temperance for ever. 
—It is hereby announced to the friends of Tempe- 
rance, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, that on Tuesday, og Sth, 1847, the de- 
tachment of the American Cold Water Army sta- 
tioned in Pittsburgh, achieved a sgnal triumph 
over the manufacturers and venders of intoxicating 
liquors, in all the wards of the city, and- totally 
routed their combined force—horse, foot, and dra- 
goons. This is glory enough for one day. 


THe Mexican Coneress.—By an extract of a 
letter published in the New Orleans papers, we 
learn that advices, via Vera Cruz, were received at 
‘Tampico on the 16th ult. of the action of the Mexi- 
can Congress. ‘They decreed that they will not 
think or treat of peace until every hostile foot has 
cleared Mexican coil, and every vessel that lines 
her coast is withdrawn. The writer considers the 
war now commenced in real earnest, and pro- 
phecies that ‘Tampico will become an American 
town. 


More or tHe War Battoon.—Mr. Wise, of 
Lancaster, has published another communication 
relative to the construction of a war balloon, by 
‘which, or rather’ from which to batter down the 
walls of San Juand’Ulloa. He says that a balloon 
one hundred feet in diameter, would sustain a 
weight of 32,713 pounds, and after making due al- 
lowance for the weight of the materials, the net- 
work, harness, ropes, car, ten men in the car, and 
proportion of weight of maneuvering cable, he se- 
cures a net power of 20,842 pounds for missiles, 
bombs, etc. The maneuvering rope to be support- 
ed by buoy balloons, ‘which would answer a good 
purpose for sentry stations.” ‘The car is to be con- 
structed in the shape of a cone, so as to cause the 
shot from the castle to glance off, and Mr. Wise 
ingeniously endeavours to smooth over the objec- 
tion that some entertain to the project, that the 
balloon itself might be hit by a ball, and so tumble 
the whole to the ground. Some, also, may be 
tempted to ask whether Mr. Wise’s calculations 
were made with reference to the atmosphere at 
the altitude of one mile, or to our denser medium 
close to the earth. 


Unitrep Srares Finances.—It appears by the 
monthly statement of the Secretary of the ‘T'rea- 
sury that there were on deposite, in the various 
Government depositories, on the 3lst Decetmhber 
last, subject to his draft, $2,947,162 87. 


From Texas.—The steamer Galveston, at New 
Orleans January 2d, from Galveston, Texas, brings 
dates to the 29th ult. The Indians on the frontier 
were rather moody and sullen—but a large number 
of them consented to come into Austin and * hold 
a talk.” A large number of German emigrants 
had arrived at Galveston on Christmas day. The 
Public school in that city was dedicated. An ad- 
dress was delivered on the occasion by Gen. W. 
McLoud, and an ode by Mr. Wm. H. Rhodes. 
Town lots were selling at good prices in Goliad. * 


A Pantner Suot.—A panther made his appear- 
ance in the town of Rockland, Sullivan county, 
New York, and took up his residence in a den. Mr. 
Amos Sheely, and Mr. Asa P. Appleby, paid a visit 
to him in his domicile, the entrance to which they 
found quite narrow; with the aid of a torch they 
discovered him reposing at the end of his cave, 
and a well directed ball put an end to his exist- 
ence. He was eight feet in length. 


PENNSYLVANIA VoLUNTEERS.—Tbe whole of the 
first regiment of Pennsylvania volunteers have 
reached New Orleans. ‘The last detachment ar- 
rived there, together with the field and staff offi- 
cers, on the Lst inst. 


’ Detaware.—The Legislature of this State as- 
sembled at Dover on ‘Tuesday, the 5th inst., and 
organized by the election of Whig officers. 


Tae Governor or New Yorx.—It is stated that 
Gov. Young looks quite broken in health and con- 
stitution. He spends some two or three hours 
daily in the Executive Chamber, where he appears 
— and often animated, but evidently by an 
effort.. 


Sxyow Strorm.—The late snow storm commenced 
at Buffaloon Saturday evening, and at nine o'clock 
there was an average depth of one foot of snow on 
the ground. The same storm commenced at Al- 
bany during the night; at New York about six 
o’clock on Sunday morning; at Philadelphia be- 
tween 10 and 11 o’clock. . 


New Jersey.—The Legislature of this State 
assembled at Trenton, on Tuesday 11th inst., 
and organized by the re-appointment of John CG. 
Smallwood, President of the Senate, and the other 
officers of Jast year. In the House, Dr. John W. 
C. Evans, of Burlington, was elected Speaker. All 
the officers elected in both Houses are Whigs. A 
resolution was adopted in the House to invite the 
clergy to open the sessions with prayer. 


Rumovurep Dereat or U. S. Draaoons.—The 
St. Louis Republican has the following: A gentle- 
man of this city, connected with the army, has fur- 
nished us with the following extract from a letter 
received from Fort Leavenworth by the last mail, 
If true, the news is painfully important. The letter 
says: ‘*We have dates from Santa Fe to November 
14. Capt. Burgwin, with the dragoons, and also 
three companies of Co]. Doniphan’s regiment, have 
gone below to the assistance of the traders. There 
is a rumour that sixty dragoons have been defeated 
by the Navajo Indians. Lieut. Noble, of the dra- 
goons, writes that he fears and believes the rumour 
to be true!” | 


Devaware U. S. Senator.—The Legislature of 
Delaware has elected Prestley Spruance, whig, U. 
S. Senator from Delaware, in the place of the Hon. 
Thomas Clayton, whose time is out in March. 


ArsEnAL.—The State of New York has sold its 
property at the Narrows to the U. S. Government 
tor $33,284, which money is to be applied for erec- 
ting anew State Arsenal. 


Entistep Troors.—A statement has been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of War, showing that the 
number of recruits enlisted fur five years in the 
regular army during the year ending September, 
1846, to be 5945, which when full returns are made 
for October, November, and December, will make 
down to the Ist of the year 7745. ‘The number of 
enlistments made during the year ending Septem- 
ber 30th, 1846, exceeded the number made the 
previous year by 2358. 

Counterreir Coin.—New York city is flooded 
with counterfeit coin, dimes, quarters, and half- 
dollars, made of base métal, and easily detected by 
their leaden sound. The half-dollars are dated 
1840, and the dimes 1843. The latter are badly 
stamped on the edge. The quarter-dollars are 
dated 1842. All these pieces feel greasy, and they 
may be made into sheet lead or zinc with a few 
blows of a good hammer. | 


Tre Sunpay Mait.—We regret to learn that 
the Postmaster General, Cave Jolnson, refuses to 
sanction the action of the board of directors in sus- 
pending the Sunday morning mail line between 
New York and Philadelphia, and that it will be 
continued.— Trenton (N. J.) News. 


Fata. Acctpext.—The Belair (Md.) Republican 
states, that Mr. Joseph Edwards, his sun and two 
nephews, were out hunting on Saturday last,-a short 
distance from this place, and whilst hurriedly pur- 
suing a rabbit, Mr. E.’s gun, being cocked, went off, 
killing his son almost instantly, and seriously 
wounding both of his nephews, oue of whom has 
since had his arm amputated. 


Tue Coprer Harsovre Mait.—This mail route 
isan exception to the lightning lines which are 
now beginning to intersect the Union. It leaves 
Green Bay once a month, and is carried the whole 
distance by a man on foot. For some two hundred 
and fifty miles of the route, there is not a habita- 
tion, except, perhaps, a few Indian wigwams, and 
the mail carrier, in addition to the mail, carries 
two weeks’ food, besides an axe, two blankets, and 


cooking and eating utensils. There is no road or} 


trail, and on his first trip the carrier takes an Indian 


_a fire broke out in Howe’s camphine establishment 


track on the after trips. The distance is over three 
hundred miles, and the Green Bay Advocate states, 
it takes about ‘two weeks to go through. If the 
carrier is taken sick or is lost on his journey, he is 
alone in the wilderness, far out of reach of human 
“aid, and the non-arrival at the appointed time, will 
be the only announcement of his death. There are 
few mail routes in the world the services of which 
are so arduous as this, and few kinds of service re- 
Fb. the same nerve and courage in man to un- 
ertake it.—Chicaego Journal. 

Anti-Rent Ourracs.—The Albany} 
Atlas states that the Sheriff of Columbia county, 
New York, on Tuesday last, while attempting to 
serve process, was resisted by a body of men, about) 
seventy in number, driven back and compelled to 
abandon his purpose. 

Decrease or Crime.—Judge Parsons of Phila- 
delphia, in a recent charge to the Grand Jnry, states) 
the gratifying fact, that there has been a great dimi- 
nution of crime in the city and county of Philadel-! 
phia during the past year. The reduction of cases 
on the criminal calendar has been considerable, 
when compared with former years. The number! 
of verdicts rendered in 1845 was seven bundred 
and seventy-five, and to one hundred and forty-five 
bills of indictment were entered pleas of guilty. 
In the year 1846 there were seven hundred and 
thirty-four verdicts rendered, and pleas of guilty to 
but eighty-four, making all on the bills of indict- 
ment which came before the court for adjudication) 
one hundred and two less in 1846 than in the pre- 
vious year—and these cases generally have been 


small in their character. 


Tue Great Fresuet Onto.—The damage} 
occasioned by the recent freshets in the Scioto,) 
Miami, and Mad rivers, is set down at about two 
millions of dollars, over one million of bushels of 
corn have been swept from the Scioto Valley 
alone. ‘The whole country was inundated. ‘The 
Daily Daytonian, January 5th, says, the public 
works have not received as much injury by the 
great freshet as was supposed. The greatest loss 
was the aqueduct across the Miami. It adds: after 
making extensive inquiries, as regards the loss sus- 
tained by our business men, we do not believe that 
it is nearas large as has been supposed. Every 
thing, at present, wears a dismal and injured look. 
North, the roads are at present impassable. 


Reuier ror IreLanp.—A correspondent of the 
New York Courier and Enquirer says that he has 
a inquired of all houses in New York 

nown as remitters of small sums to Ireland by 
drafts on that country, and has ascertained that the 
immigrant Irish population have remitted during 
the year 1846, eight hundred and eight thousand 
dollarst Of this sum $175,000 have been remitted 


| tion was passed to ask the President what is the 


within the last two months. A prouder testimo- 
nial of the intensity and permanency of home affec- 
tions could not be raised on behalf of any people in 
the world. | 
Purcuases ror France.—The New Orlean 
Delta of the Ist inst., says: Immense quantities 
of produce have been lately purchased in this 
market, for the French magazines. We heard of, 
sales of 50,000 barrels of flour, to an agent of the 
French Government. Thirty thousand bushels of 
corn have been purchased by the same agent. The 
prophecy of the far-seeing Crozat, the father of the 
colony of Louisiana, that mother France would, 
in the course of time, be nourished and supported 
by her daughter, whose fortunes weré cast by the 
great Father of Waters, has literally cothe to pass. 


PennsYLvaAnia State Interest.+It is now un- 
derstood, says the Harrisburg Telegraph, that 
there will be a deficiency in the State ‘Treasury 
of between $300,000 and $100,000, (and it may 
possibly exceed the latter sum) to meet the Febru- 
ary interest. This deficiency is in consequence) 
of an increase of the amount of interest, the heavy 
expenditure upon the public works, and the loss 
of tolls from delay in the opening of the canals| 
last spring. Ifthe interest be all paid when it be- 
comes due, some means will have to be provided 
to place the Treasury in a situation to meet it. 


inst. there was a tornado at Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey. A column, in appearance like smoke, 
about twenty feet in height, and six broad, crossed 
the bay from the South, upsetting small crafts of 
every description. It struck a large shed, and car- 
ried it about three hundred feet through the side 
of a frame building, and even through two substan- 
tial partitions. ‘The direction of the tornado was 
then changed, as if by magic, to the East, and 
passed to Staten Island. ‘I'he coasting schooner 
Delight, heavily ballasted for a southern trip, and 
lying at anchor, was capsized, and sunk immediate- 
ly; and such was its force that chimneys were 
blown off, and even men were prosirated, 


Rossinc THE Post-orFice.—Sidney G. Hendrix, 
after a patient hearing bofore Judge Conkling, at 
Auburn, was fully committed, on Thursday, on a 
charge of robbing the Post-office at Lyons of letters 
containing and supposed to contain money. Hen- 
drix was a clerk in the Post-office at Lyons, and 
the process of taking out the letters and substitu- 
ting others was ingenious. The genuine: letters 
were directed by the writers to the Albany Pust- 
office for delivery, and the letters substituted were 
addressed to fictitious names, also for this delivery. 
The fraud was detected through the activity and 
assiduity of the Postmaster of this city; who has 
made two journeys to Lyons in performance of that 
duty, and to effect the arrest.—Albany Argus. 


Fires.--About 60’clock on ‘Tuesday morning last 


No. 22 Canal street, New York, whioh, with the 
adjoining building, was entirely destroyed; the 
camphine exploding, scattered the furious element 
in every direction, and seriously injured firemen 
Styles and Short of engines 38 and 41, who were 
foremost in their exertions to subdue the flames. 
A three story house adjoining was also considerably 
damaged. 

Wreck oF THE ATLANTIC.—Another body found. 
—The boy of a coloured map, third cook of the 
Atlantic, was found on Friday last, brought to this 
city on Saturday, and taken to New York to his 
friends in the Cleopatra on the same evening. His 
head and hands were gone, and otherwise badly 
mangled. He was recognized by the clothes he 
had on. His name we did not learn. The body 
found some time ago, with one leg gone, and sup- 
posed to be Mr. ‘looney, by a mark in the boot 
found on him, has been identified as that of Mr. 
Simmhes. When first found, it was buried on the 
Island, but was disinterred on Saturday and taken 
to Boston on Sunday morning. The leg which had 
been wrenched off, was found on Saturday, and 
known by.the same,mark in the boot, as the one 
found on the body at first. It was taken on with 
the body. The recognition of this person was 
traced through the manufacturer of the ~ boots— 
they were made for one Dr. ‘looney, and his name 
stamped in them, but being too small for him, were 
kept on sale, and afterwards disposed of to Mr. S., 
who unquestionably is the man found, though he 
was so mutilated he could be recognized in no 
other way.—New London Star. 


DeseRTERS FROM THE ARMY IN Mexico.—A cor- 
respondent of the New Orleans Delta, writing from 
Monterey, December 10, mentions the following: 
** Mr. Lyons also told me that he saw forty-seven 
of our deserters in San Luis, in a most deplorable 
condition. Santa Anna would have nothing to do 
with them, and had ordered them to his rear—to 
the province of Guadalaxara. Many of these men 
had been enticed away under the promise of com- 
missions in the army,and bounties. When in Sana 
Luis they were ragged, suffering for common wants, 
and destitute of every comfort; they bitterly re- 
pented their false, dishonourable step, in deserting 
the American standard, and would readily return 
with any sacrifice.” 


ConstiTuTIon or Wisconstn.—The Constitution 
adopted by the Wisconsin Convention, and to be 
submitted to the people on the first ‘Tuesday in 
next April, is an extraordinary instrument. Its 
judiciary is elected by the people every five years. 
All white persons vote, including aliens who have 
declared their intentions and taken an oath to sup- 


sons of Indian blood—the people to determine, at 
the election on the constitution, whether the right 
of suffrage shall be extended to people of colour. 
There sha]! be no bank of issue within the State— 
bank corporations are prohibited, and the issue of 
paper by individuals for circulation forbidden. 
The circulation of notes of Banks of other States 
under $10, declared unlawful after 1847, and un- 
der $20 after 1849. The State can be no party 
in carrying on internal improvements. For ex- 
traordinary purposes the State may contract a 
debt, but never more than $100,000, and that must 
be by a two-third vote. The wife’s property pre- 
vious to marriage is secured to her. Forty acres 
of land exempted from execution. The truth may 
be given in evidence in cases of libel. All agri- 
cultural leases for more than 20 years are void. A 
convention is to be held every tenth year to ameud 
the Constitution. 

Insurrection.—We learn from the Pensacola 
Gazette, that a British schooner from Green Tur- 
tle.Key, (one of thé’ Bahama Islands,) had arrived 
at Key West with fifty white emigrants, who had 
fled from that Island in consequence of an insurrec- 


guide, and blazes the way so that he can keep the 


Tornavo In Amsoy.—On Thursday 7th| 


port the Constitution, and civilized Indians or per-}. 


tion of the free negroes. 


TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS. | 
ch SECOND SESSION. 


Sevate.—Thursday, January 7th—A resolu- 
expense of the Executive department under the new 
postage bill ; also a resolution calling on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for a statement of the amount 
of public moneys ia the public depositories, and to 
inquire why a monthly statement has not been pub- 
lished. A report from the Navy department, con- 
cerning the los of the Somers, was then received ; 
also a report from the department, giving a state-| 
ment of all appropriations and expenditures made 
for the improvement of harbours, rivers, &c. 

The resolution of Mr. Cameron, directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to report what articles 
were embraced in the Tariff of 46, on which the 
duties might be increased so as to augment the 
revenue, was taken up. On this a long debate en 
sued. Mr. Niles denounced the financial measures; 
of the Government, as utterly unfit for the present 
situation of the country. Several slight amend-| 
ments were made to the resolution, and it was 
passed. . 

Mr. Benton introduced a bill encouraging the 
enlistment of soldiers, and strenuously urged its 
adoption. 

Mr. Crittenden said he should vote for the bill, 
that he was in favour of a rigorous prosecution of 
the war, and should accordingly vote fur a liberal 
supply of men and money to focher that object.! 
a bill was passed, and subsequentiy passed the 

ouse, 

Monday, Jan. 11th.—Mr. Dallas being indis- 
posed to-day, requested Mr. Atcheson to preside. 
Mr. Crittenden objected to this, and moved that a 
President pro tem. be elected. An animated dis- 
cussion ensued, and finally the Senate proceeded to 
ballot for a President pro tem., when Mr. Atcheson) 
was elected. Several petitions were then present- 


Mr. Dix, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported a bill increasing the army ten regiments. 
Also, a bill creating the office of Lieutenant Gene- 
ral, which was made the order of the day for Thurs. 
day next. 

Mr. Allen submitted a series of resolutions de- 
claring that the war ought to be prosecuted with 
vigour—with more volunteers—and pledging the 
public lands for the payment of the expenses of the 
war. The resolutions lie over. | 

Tuesday, January 12th.—On motion of Mr. 
Mangum, the reading of yesterday’s proceedings 
was dispensed with. Mr. Archer then announced 
the death of his colleague, Senator Pennybacker, 
of Virginia, who died at fouro’clock this morning. 

_ Mr. Archer pronounced an eloquent eulogium, 
mentioning the many virtues of the deceased, and, 
after the passage of the usual resolutions, the 
Senate adjourned. 

Wednesday, January 13th.—No business was 
done in either House to-day. Both having adjourned 
to attend the funeral ceremonies of Senator Pen- 
nybacker, which took place in Senate Chamber. 
The Rev. Mr. Slicer pffered prayer, and an ap- 
propriate sermon was sen by the Rev. Mr. 
Sprole, from the text: * If a man die shall he live 
again?” Upon the conclusion the funeral pro- 
ceeded in order to the Congressional Burial Ground, 
where the last sad rites were performed. The pro- 
cession, consisting of the President, Heads of the 
different Departments, members of Congress, and 
others, was very long. 

House.— Thursday, Jan. 7th.—Mr. Seaman, of 
New York, gave notice that he would introduce a 
bill to provide means to prevent the importation of 
foreign paupers. 

The House then took up the bill to encourage 
the* enlistments in the army, which was passed 
with the amendment, so that Government be ena- 
bled to discharge soldiers at any time. 

Friday, Jan. 3th.—The House was engaged near- 
ly the whole day in debate on the bill to increase 
the Army. 
Saturday, Jan. 9th.—Mr. McKay, of North Carc- 
lina, asked leave of the House to report the follow. 


ing bills from the Committee of Ways and Means: 
For the current and contingent expenses of the In- 
dian Depattment, for the year ending 30th June, 


1848; for support of Volunteers and the Army, for| 9¢ 95 


the year ending 30th June, 1848; for the support 
of the Naval Service, for the year ending 30th June, 
1848, Read twice, and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, and took up the bill for increasing the 
army. After considerable debate, and many pro- 
positions and amendments offered, among others 
one for the appointment of a Lieut-General, which 
was rejected by a decided vote, the House, with- 
out final action upon the bill, adjourned. 


Monday, January 11th.—After the transaction} 


of some unimportant business, the bill to increase 
t eregular army by ten regiments was taken up, 
and passed; but was reconsidered, and Mr. Boyd’s 
substitute, which provides for the raising of ten 
regiments of volunteers, instead of regulars, was 
finally rejected. 

The Oregon 
and discussed. 

Mr. McKay reported a bill authorizing the issue 
of Treasury notes, to the amvunt of twenty-three 
millions of dollars, of a not Jess denomination than 
$50. The notes may be redeemed in one or two 
years from date. ‘I'he holders of notes are allowed 
to have the same converted into stock at their op- 
tion, and ampleand convenient provisions are made 
for this purpose. The Treasury notes are to bear 
an interest not exceeding six per cent., and the 
stock issued in lieu of them is to be transférable 
on the Books of the department. The stock may 
be redeemed, at any time after the last of Decem- 
ber 1867. The notes are also to be re-issued. At the 
close of the bill, the President has power to bor- 
row the money if he prefers,and in whole or in 
part, at hisown option. The interest is to be paid 
semi-annually, and the money received from the 
sales of the public lands are pledged for-the pay- 
ment of the interest and principal. The balance} 
of the bill relates mainly to the execution of the 
law, punishment for counterfeiting, &c, The sum 
of 20,000 is appropriated for incidental expenses, 
under the bill. 

Tuesday, January 12th.—The Oregon bill was 
taken up in Committee of the Whole. Aftera 
short debate, a message was received from the Sen- 
ate, announcing the death of the Hon. |. S. Penny- 
backer, of Virginia. Mr. McDowell, of Virginia, 
delivered ani appropriate eulogy, and the House 
adjourned, after passing the usual resolutions, to 
meet to-morrow, at 12 o'clock, to attend the funeral, 


Territory Bill was then taken oo 


MARRIED. 

- On Wednesday, 6th inst. by the Rev Joshua Moore, Mr. 
Georce M. McDowe tu, of Lycoming county, Pennsylva- 
nia, to Miss ELizasera ANNA, daughter of the Hon. JoszpH 
of Mifflin couniy, Pennsylvania. 

On the 24th ult. by the Rev. William J. McCord, Mr. 
Derriox Morey, of Washington, to Miss Lucinpa ‘Fosy, 
ot Amenia, all of Dutchess county, New York. 


OBITUARY. | 

Died, at Philadelphia, on Saturday, 9th inst. Mr. Grorce 
L. Bevan, in the 35th year of his age, son of Matthew L. 
Bevan, Esq. 

Died,on the 13th October, after a painful and lingering 
illness, Mrs. Maria, wife of L. W. R. PHILuips, Erq. of 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey. The memory of Mrs. Phiilrps 
will live in grateful hearts long after her mortal remains 
shall have mingled with their parent dust, Such was the 
energy of her character and devotion to the service of her 
Redeemer, that her tottering steps were still directed to the 
loved sanctuary, and her feeble hands employed in acts of 
benevolence, almost to the very verge of eternity. As 


strenzth decayed, her spirit brightened, and, though} 


und to earth by the tender ties of husband and children 
entire submission to the Divine will marked every expres 
sion that fell from her lips. 
the beiter part, and her consistent, zealous, Christian life, 
attgsted the sincerity of her profession. ‘The pleasures of 
the gay world were all fursaken, and though she keenly 
enjoyed social intercourse, the abodes of poverty, of sickness 
and sorrow, were ever gladdened by her presence in the 
hour of need, and the wants of the destitute as. promptly 


In early life she had chosen} 


relieved. Amid the storms and snows of winter, and the 
heat of summer, she still might be seen on -her errands of 
mercy. Emphatically was she the friend of the poor, and 
by deeds of kindness and words of persuasion, strove to lure 
the hardened and impenitent to seek the better way. 
Though self-denying, she was ever ready to give her time 
her energies, and her substance, to promote the canse so 
near her heart—the canse of her Redeemer. During 


|| satisfaction, by 


twenty-seven years she presided over the Female Benevo-| 
lent Sewing iety with unabated interest and activity 
and widely have its avatis been disseminated in doing good. 
Almost the last act of her useful life was to cali a meetin 
of its members, to urge their exertions in behalf of a desti- 
tute pastor in the far west. Under her directions an ample 
supply was prepared and forwarded, but before the grate. 
ful thanks of the receiver returned, she had gone to her 
reward in heaven. ‘The Church has lost a zealous support- 
er, the poor a kind and generous friend, and society an orna 
ment, and the tender partner of her life is left lonely and 
desolate to mourn the light and joy of his house! old; yet, 
dear as were her husband and children, “she could give 
them up without a sigh, to be with Christ.” “ Blessed are 
the dead*which die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours, and their 
works do fullow them.” Cc. 
Died, on the 6th inst. Mr. Aucustrus J. MILLER, mer- 
chant, of the late firm of Miller, Hand, & Eagle, Philadel- 
phia, aged thirty-eight years. His disease was of a pro- 
tracted and lingering nature, calling into lively exercise the 
natural love of |hfe, and the alternations of hope and appre-| 
hension peculiar to such cases. In the prime of his days, 
with a rising family looking up to him as their stay, Mr. 
Miller felt and manifested, without disguise, the met 


instinctive hold on life, which might be expected from per 
sons under his circumstances and peculiar temperament 


tt 


But this flattering ,hold on life, with the efforts made for its 


auion, was indulged in subordination to 
the will of Ged, whose vidence wae firmly recognized, 
and whose grace, through Christ, was fervently implored. 
His continued sufferings were borne without a mor- 


raur, and with remarkable patience and cheerfu'ness; and 
as each successive advance of the disease rendered the hope 
of recovery fainter, it was succeeded by a proportionate 
corresponding acquiesce::ce in the divine will, antil, at last, 
there only remamed the trumph of faith and subt‘suon.— 
Mr. Miller was jor several years a ruling elderin the North 
Preabyterian church ot Phiiadeiphia, of which the Rev. 
L Janeway is pastor. He was deeply interested 
anqactive in his and in every thing relating to the 
perity of religion and the spread of the gospel. His life, 
wn to many. is the best evidence of the sincerity of his 
profession, Hrs death was calm and composed ; while with 
perfect intelligence and candour he confessed and lamented 
what he called his callousness, and the absence of sensible 
and realizing anticipations ; os it was very evident that in 
his case death had ro of hw sting, and the grave 
of its terrors. In his dying moments, when questi cen- 
cerning his hope, he said calmly and firmly: “A deuth-bed- 
is a very unsuitable time to seitle the concerns of eternity. 
I have endeavoured, while in health, to serve God, hut am 
conscious of having fallen far ehert of my ri My aole 
dependence is on the atonement of Christ, T have no 
fears. What God does is all right.” a 
Died. in Stoughton, on the Sth inst. the Rev. Cauyn. 
Park, D.D. formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy in Brown 
University, and fer fourteen years pastor of the rega- 
tional church in Stoughton, | 
Died, on the 4th inst., at Montreal, the Rev. Cates 
Strona, pastor of the American P terican Chareh of | 
ve — His death is much lamented by the people of 
ont 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Acknowledgment of moneys received in December, 1846. 


Second street ch., Troy, Y., $156. ch., 
N. Y., Ladies Soc., $15. Ch. coflecnon, $21—in alt, $36. 
Amsterdam ch, N, Y.,$8. Bath ch. $1616. Marl h 
ch.. $9.75. Waltabout ch., N. Y., $20.41. Newtown ch., 
L. I., 852. Greenbush ch. N. Y¥., $1.05. 1st ch. Brooklyn, 
add"!, $73.95. G. M.S.,$10. Duane street church, N. Y., 
$369.26. Elizabeth Town, 2 eh., N. J., Lad. Ed. Soc, 
$50. Rahway, Ist ch., N. J., $90. Ist ch. Morristown, N. 
J., Lad. Ed. Soc., $2250. Ist ch. Trenton, N. J.. $30. 
Kingston ch., N, J., 840. Freehold, lst ch., N. J., $29.8).. 
Burlington N. J., add'l, Mrs. Wilson, $1. Williams- 
town ch., N. J., col. on Ist Sabbath in Dec. $2. Blackwood- 
town, N. J., do. $3.25, Mount Holly, do , $1037. Green- 
wich, N. J.,do., $10. Port Carbon church, Pa., do.. $3. 
Wilkesbarre ch., Pa., do., $30. 2d ch.,. Phila., add'l, Lad. 
Ed. Soc., fr Cuyler Seholarship, $75. 6th ch., Phila., in 
part, ch. collec., $169.34. A member, $5—$174.34. Cen- 
tral ch., in part, Alex. Henry, a scholarship, $100. N, 
Buck, a scholarship, $100. James Field, a scholarship, $75. 
F. V. Krug, $50. A member, $25. R. B. Potter, $25. 
P.M. Smith, $25. S. A. Lewis, $15. Jas. Wray, $10. 
‘E. Catena, $10. Cash, $10. Do. $10. Do. $5. $5. 
Do: $5. $5. obert Johnston. $5. S. Colton, $5. 
Cash collec., $34.04—in all, $519.04. Scots ch, a friend, 
$25. Port Richmond ch., Pa , $4.50. Neshaminy ch.. Pa., 
$11.35. New London cong., Pa., Benev. Fund, @30. Rock 
ch.. Md., $5. Donegal ch., Pa., two members, $5. Mari- 
etta ch., Pa., $22. 2d ch., Baltimore, Md., in part, $88.92. 
4th ch., Baltimore, $38. Broadway ch, Baltimore, $12. 
Bridge st. ch., Georgetown, D C, add'l, $54. Big Spring 
ch., Pa., Fem. Ed. Soc., $39.10. Paxton ch., Pa. add'l, for 
1845, $16; for 1846, $9—$25. Chambersburg ch., Pa., 
Young Men's Society, $75. Ladies Soc. $75—$150. Ma- 
nor Hill cong., Pa., $75. Hollidaysburgh cong , Pa., $21.05, 
Huntington ch., Pa., $54. Danville ch., Pa., coll., $100, 
Mrs. C. Montgomery, $20—$120. Bucyrus ch, O., 96. 
Valparaiso ch., nd., $7 Bloomington th., lowa, $1. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Ist ch., Lad, Ed. Soc., (paid to a candidate) 
$75. Clarksville ch., Tenn., $75. Newbern church, N. C., 
$15. Woodville ch, Mi., $13.22. Refunded by @ bene- 
ficiary on withdrawing, $50. “A. L. R.,” North Carolina, $4. 
A Christmas offering from two little boys, 50 cents each, $1. 
Payments by S. Russell, ‘Treas., Louisville, Ky., $412.50,— 
Potal, $3272 54, J. B. Treasurer. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Acknowledgment of moneys received in December, 1846. 

Forks of Brandy wine eh., Pa., per James K. Grier, Treas. 
$12.88. Presb. church Shirleysburg, Pa., per Mr. Hen 
Brewster, $5. St. Thomas’ cong., Pa.. v. A. K. Nel- 
son, $5. Union Presb. ch., Phila., one half of men. con. for 
November, per Rev. James W. Sjewart, $2.08. Don. from 
Mrs. Eliza Gorden, of Centre co., Pa., per Rev. James Linn, 
$100. Contributed by the ladies of Brandywine, in answer 
to the circular of the General Agent of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, to furnish clothing for the mission family and 
children of the Choctaw Indians, $38.50. Kobert Creighton, 
of the 6th Presb. ch., Phila., $10. Mrs. Christiana Mont- 
a a member of the Presb. ch. of Danville, Pa., per 
ev. J. W. Yeomans, D.D., $20. Green Hill ch, Pa., per 
Rev. N. G. White, $11. McConnellsburgh ch., Pa., per 
do., $24. Portageville ch.,N. Y., per Rev. Lemuel Leon- 
ard, $5.73. Presb. ch, Frankford, Pa., per Rev. Wm. D. 
Howard, $25. Burlington ch, N. J., per Mr. Thomas 
Aikman, ‘T'reas., $39.03. Mount Holly ch., N.J., to con. 
their pastor, Rev. Samuel Miller, Jr. a life member, $30. 
Missionary Chronicle for November, $15.49—for December, 

Presb. ch. New Castle, Del., per Rey. J. B. ton: 

wood, $138.25, which, with $11.75~paid to Rev. H. R. Wil. 
son, Jr., makes $180, the annual contribution of the church. 
Of the above, $20 is from Dr. Couper, to educate an orphan 
in the mission school at Futtehgurh, named James Couper, 
and $20 from the Sabbath sehou!l to educate one in the same © 
school, named James Spotswood mon con., and the 
remainder voluntary contributions. Total, $488.21. 

Clothing.—A box of clothing was also received from the 
Ladies Sewing Society of the Presbyterian churches of 
Doylestown and Deep Run, Pa., valued at $53, for one of 
the female boarding schools of our Western Indians, : 

Wu. D. Snyper, Agent. 


NEW YORK CHURCH EXTENSION. 


A stated meeting of the Committee on Church Extension 
of the Presbytery of New York, will be held at the Mission 
louse, corner vl Centre aud Reade streets, New York, on 
Monday, January 18th, at hall-past-+alock. P, M. 
J. H. Knapp, Se 


SABBATH EVENING SERVICES IN THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. | 

The following Presbyterian churches, in the city of New 

York, are open for public worship, each once a month, on 

Sabbath evenings, in the following order, viz. | 


First Sabbath, First Church, 5th Avenue, Rev. Dr. Phillips; 

oe ee Canal Street, ev. H. 3. Curpenter. 
Second Sabbath, University Place, Rev. Dr. Potts. 

Brick Church, Rev. Dr. Spring. 
Third Sabbath, Duane Street Church, Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

“ “ Forty-second Street, ev. J. C. Lowrie. 
Hammond Street, Rev. W. E. Schenck. 
Fourth, Sabbath,Fifteenth Street, Rev. Dr. Snodgrass. 
ne Sabbath, Rutgers a Rev. Dr. Krebs. 

very Sabbath Manhattan Hall, 

No. 63 Houston st. Rev. B. T. Phillips. 


PRESBYTERY OF WYOMING. 


The Preshvtery of Wyoming wil! hold its next annual 
meeting in Warsaw, on the first ‘Tuesday (2d) of February: 
next, at twoo'clock, P.M. —Ricrarp Kay, Stated Clerk, 


ERY CHEAP INDEED.—The Child's Cabinet Lib? 
rary, containing seventy-five books bound in fifty vol- 
umes, 32mo size, with morocco backs, lettered and num-« 
bered, only $2.50 for the Library, being at the rate of five 
cents per volume. - Published by the. 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
jan 16—3t 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HALMERS’S APPEAL—An Earnest Appeal to the 
Free Church of Scotland on the subject ot its Econo- 
mics ; by the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D.; with an Intro- 
duction by an American Editor. 8vo pamphiet, pp, 64. 
For gratuitous distribution. 

Memoirs of the Rev. John Newton, formerly Rector of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, &c., with Selections from his 
pondence. Revised by the Committee of Publication. 
With a mezzotint likeness by Sartain. 18mo, pp. 356. Price, 
hall sheep, 50 cenis; half roan, 45 cents. Just published 
by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 

J. P. ENGLES, Publishing , 
jan 16—3t Cor. Seventh and George sts. Philadelphia. - 


HE GREEK BOY.—The Greek Boy and the Sunday 

School, comprising ceremonies of the Greek Church, 

Mode of Baptism, Communion, Picture Worship. &c. By 

C. Plato Castanis, of Scio, Greece, author of Interpretation 

of Grecian Mythology, &c. Just published by 
WILLIAM MARTIEN, 

No. 21 Centre street, New York. and No. 37 South Seventh 
jan 16—3t street near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


OOKS NEWLY PUBLISHED.—The Treatment of In- 
sanity, by John M. Galt, } vol. 8vo. Olmsted's let- 
ters on Astronomy, in which the elements of the science 
are familiarly explained, with engravings. Pictures. of 
Early Life, or Sketches of Youth, by Mrs. Emma C. Em- 
bury. Painting, its Rise an! Progress from the earkest 
ages to the present time. Alderbrvok, a collection of Fanny 
Forrester's Village Sketches, Poems, &c. by Miss Emil 
Chubbuck. - The Use of the Body in relation to the mi 
by George Muore. Forsale by HENRY PERKINS, 
jan 16—3¢ 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Varese THEOLOGICAL BOOKS AT VERY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH.—Baxter’s Works, 4 vols., 
London. Jeremy ‘Taylor's Works, 3 vols. do. Bartow’s 
whole Works, 3 vols. Owen on the Hebrews, 4 vols,, Lon- 
don. Emmons’ complete Works, 6 vols. Skelton’s complete 
Works, 6 vols. ‘Toplady’s Works, 1 vol, London, Dodd- 
ridge’s Miscellaneous Works, do. Hervey’s Works com- 
ete. Hall, Edwards, Fuller, and Jay's Works, Diek, 
wight, Knapp, and Hill’s Theology. Henry, Scott, Clarke, 
and Gill's Commentaries; together with a complet collec. 
tion of old and new Theological works. too numerous to 
mention, all of which will be sold at such pricesas will give 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
At the Cheap Bookstore, N.W. corner of Fourth and Arch 
sireets, Philadelphia. 
Xr Books bought or exchanged. jan 16—3t 
NDERTAKER.—Wiltam N. Attwood, No. 18 North 
Eighth street, three doors below Filbert, Philadelphia, 
Sexton of the Central Presbyterian Church, having com- 
menced the business of an Undertaker, Payor rs his 
services to his friends and the poblic in « He has 
vaults for both temporary and-permanent interments at the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Eighth and Cherry streets, 
Philadelphia, with whieh he has been connected for many 
years. He will attend at any hour, night or day, to render 
such services.as are required in his branch of businezs, He 
is permitted to refer ‘o the Trustees of the Central Church 
as to his capacity and faithful attention to business, - 
WILLIAM N. ATTWOOD, . 
No. 18 North Eighth, west side, third door below Filbert 
street. jan 16—3m 


Ba NSELS FOR THE AFFLICTED.—Just published . 
Counsels for the Afflicted, by the Rev. William Lough- 
ridge, late pastor of the Fourth. Presbyteriam church, Phila- 
delphia, with an Appendix, containing a short Memoir ot 
the Author, and Price 
25 cents. Just publi sale : 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
No. 37 South Seventh street, 
jan 16—3t 21 Centre sireet, New ¥ 
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hope that the name of Dr. 
- haters will Induce many to read this pampb- 
might otherwise:pass it by. The great! 


featet of the Free Church of Scotland, his ca- 
aevous mind has taken in the whole subject of 
“its Economics, and his enlarged views of its 
. wants, ite means, and the methods 
of lig accomplishing great ends, are here dis- 
-itifetly and clearly developed. Many things in 
pamphilet are necessarily of a local charac- 
tery and are strictly applicable only to the Free 
~Chureh; but the spirit. of the-work and many 
of its details are intended forthe whole Church, 
and are particularly applicable to the Presby-| 
terian Church in this country. If our whole} 
-Chureh could be aroused to sense of its duty} 
‘nd responsibility, if each member could be’ 
to his ability, for the] 
"support of the ministry, the extension of the 
Church, ‘#4 other benevolent schemes, how 
gteat would be the impetus to the forward 
“mhovement. This pamphlet is calculated to ac- 
complish this. The clergy will be supplied with 
it. Let them read and ponder it ; and let them 
infuse its views iato their people. 
Counsits ron tae Arriicren, By the late William 
Loughridge, with an Appendix, containing a Memoir] 
ofthe Author, &, Philadelphia, Wm. S. Martien,| 
B2mo, pp. 40. 
-“Phis.is.a neat little volume, published for the 
Trustees of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, for the use of the congregation, 
it- being the last sermon ever written by their 


late Iamented pastor, the Rev. William Lough-| 


| It was written under the pressure of a 
mortal and agonizing disease, which was fast 
hurrying its author to the grave. He never} 
had strength sufficient to deliver it to his peo- 
ple, “Is any among you afflicted? let him 
pray,” is its appropriate theme. He, no doubt, 
refers to. his own experience in the following 
passage: ‘‘God grants in answer to prayer a 
power which strengthens the soul for-trouble, 
and-prepares it to wrestle with present or com- 
ing sorrow. For God himself both hears and 
answers it, and makes the believer not only feel 
that he has called Omnipotence to his aid, but 
that Omnipotence zs come to his aid; that “God 
is the stréngth of his heart and his portion for 
ever! Who that has ever passed days of suffer- 
ing, and nights of intense agony, when the skill 
6f the physcian was baffled, and the help of 
man was vain, has not felt the preciousness of 
prayer, as from the silence of his chamber and 
amid the solemn stillness of night, he breathed 
forth his petition at a throne of grace, Thou- 
sands can testify that in such seasons, God will 
not despise “the afflicted’s prayer,” and have 
realized the fulfilment of the promise, “ call. 
upon me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver] 
thee.” Such is the dying pastor’s testimony 
to the priceless value of a privilege which all 
may enjoy, which multitudes neglect, and which 
few appreciate. If any would pray com- 
fortably and successfully in a time of affliction, 
let them see to it, that their approaches to the 
throne of grace have been frequent and familiar 
in the time of health and prosperity. Many, 
alas! how many, are in the near approaches of 
death, driven by their fears to lay their sacrifice 
of prayer on an altar inscribed, “ To the un- 
known God.” Acquaint thyself with God-— 

Sunday School Union, 
18mo, pp. 178. 

A choice colleétion of extracts from various! 
sources, bearing on the parental relation, under 
the several heads of—the influence of the 
father ; the influence of the mother; the influ- 
ence of both parents; religious families; be- 
reaved parents; suggestidns for parents. YA 
very good book. 

A Morner’s Pcea ror tHe Sassatu; in a series of 
letters to an absent son. Illustrated by facts. By 
Mrs. Lucy K. Wells. With an introductory essay by 
‘the Rev. Wm. Warren. Portland, Hyde, Lord, & 
— ; Philadelphia, Simon § Griffiths, 18mo, pp. 
144, 

These letters are pleasingly written, and illus- 
‘trate the divine authority of the Sabbath, its 
physical, intellectual and moral benefits, and 
the manner of keeping the day holy. The 
second part consists of striking anecdotes,| 
showing that nothing is lost by keeping the 
Sabbath. We wish such counsels might reach 
the heart and conscience of every son. ° 


Sxerones of Iowa anp Wisconsin; embodying the ex- 
perience of a residence of three years in those terri- 
tories; &c. By John Plumbe, Jr. St. Louis, Cham- 

_ bers, Harris & Knapp, 12mo, pp. 103. 


Although this pamphlet has just reached us, 
we find it was published in 1839, so that it does 
not afford the latest information of the places it 
describes, which are necessarily undergoing 
rapid changes every year; still we have no 
doubt it will be useful to those who propose 

“to emigrate thither. 

Memorrs or THe Rev, Joun Newron, formerly Rector 
of St. Mary, Woolnoth, &c. With selections from 
his correspundence. Revised by the Committee of 
Publication.. Presbyterian Board ef Publication, 
‘18mo, pp. 356. 

“Most Christian readers are acquainted with 

the name of John Newton, that eminent servant 

of -God, whose early life was so unpromising 
of all good, but whose after life was so productive 
of good to the world. Being dead, he yet speaks. | 

The memoir before us is much fuller and more 

Satisfactory than those which have hither- 

to been circulated, as it gives a regular and 

connected history of this remarkable man by 
interweaving his personal narrative and some 
of his correspondence, It will do the Christian 
good to read it, and it will be calculated to in- 
spire the minister of the gospel with fresh zeal in! 
his Master's service. An excellent portrait of 
Newton is prefixed. 


Tas Taeatuent or Insanrty. By John M. Galt, M. D., | 


intendent and Physician of the Eastern Lenatic 
~ Asytam of Virginia, at Williamsburg. New York, 
) 1841, Harper & Brothers, 8vo, pp. 579. | 
«Phe author, occupying an important post as 
the Superintendent of a Lunatic Asylum, has, 
a8 @ matier of duty, devoted much time to the 
Study of insanity in all its various phases, and 
to the most approved methods of treatment. 
In order to this, he has been careful to note 
every thing which he found in the course of 
- his reading bearing on the subject of treatment, 
and ‘these observations, collected from a grea! 
variety of medical authors, he has incorporated 
in this.velume, The work is in fact a sylla- 


| themselves of the labours of Dr. Galt. 


jury, says the man—he neglects it—but rain 


bus of many other works, most of which have 


not been republished in this country. Pbhysi- 
cians in general, and particularly those entrusted| 
with the care of the insane, will be glad to avail 


Tne Resvaeecrion or Tat Dean; a vindication of the 
literal resurrection of the human body; in opposition| 
to the work of Professor Bush, By Calvin Kingsley. 
George Peck, Editor, New York, 1847, Lane & Tip. 

‘pelt; Philadelphia, J. Harmstead, 18mo, pp. 159. 

Although this is a brief, it is nevertheless a 
satisfactory refutation of the leading ergumeny 
of the book of Professor Bush, and a plain, 
common sense, and scriptural demonstration of 
the resurrection of the dead. To persons who 
may have been confused and mystified by the 
vain speculations of opposers of the truth on this 
topic,and who have no inclination to go through| 
more elaborate treatises, we reconimend this 
satisfactory summary. 

Sones Bavuaps. By Samuel Lover. Including 
those sung in his « Irish Evenings,” and hitherto un- 


published. New York, 1847, Wiley & Putnam, 12mo, 
pp. 224, 


The title of this book indicates its character. 
It bears the imprimatur of Mr, Lover as the 
only complete edition of his poetical works. 


Tue Greex Boy ano tur Sunvay Scuoor, comprising 
ceremonies of the Greek Church, Mode of Baptism,| 
Communion, Picture Worship, &c. By C. Plato Cas- 
tanis, of Scio; Greece, author of Interpretation of 
Grecian Mythology, &c. Philadelphia and New York, 
1847, Wm. S. Martien, 18mo, pp. 135. 


This isa highly interesting little narrative, 
which presents a personal history of the author’s 
training amidst the superstitions of the Greek 
Church, and of the subsequent enlightenment of 
his mind. He gives also some details of his 
escape from the massacre at Scio, which impart 
additional interest to his little book. Mr. Cas- 
tanis is well known in this country, where he' 
received his education, and his interest in Sun- 
day schools has induced him to prepare this 
narrative for young readers. 


Sxetcuges anp Anrcoores. For family 
reading. American Sunday School Union, 18mo, 
pp. 178, 


Biography and anecdote form a kind of 
reading alike acceptable to young and old, and 
to this taste this little book is intended to minis- 
ter. The selections, of course, are of a religi- 
ous cast, and therefore, salutary. 


Lerrers To Curnpren. By the Rev. Wm. S. Rogers, 
formerly a missionary to India. New York, 1647, 
Mission House (Presbyterian,) 18mo, pp. 36. 

These letters are strikingly interesting. They 
are written by one who long resided among the 
heathen, and who is fully competent to portray 


their wretchedness and degradation. The let- 


ters are written in a familiar style with) 


the view of exciting the attention and interest 
of children. | 


Pampiiets.—We have received a well writ- 
ten Address, by Dr. Lord of Buffalo, on the 
Progress of Civilization and Government, de- 
livered before a Young Men’s Association ;. also, 
a Pastoral Letter to the Ministry and Member- 
ship of the German Reformed Church. 

We have received No. 15 of the Messrs. 
Harpers’ Pictorial History of England. The 13th 
and 14th numbers have not reached us, which 
we regret, as we set much value on the work. 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 138, is acceptable, 
like its predecessors. | 

We have before us the Calvinistic Magazine 
for December, and the following periodicals for 
January, viz. The Missionary Chronicle, ‘The 
Missionary Herald, The Home Missionary, The 
Protestant Quarterly Review, The North Ame- 
rican Protestant, The African Repository, The 
Covenanter, Tbhe-Evangelical Repository, The 
United States Catholic Magazine, | 


A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE, 


Not merely in stockings; it holds in every 
article in business, 

A woman wants to use a dish, a spoon, a pail, 
a tumbler, or something else. When she has 
done for that time, she does not clean it, for 
she will put it up dirty and wait till she has a 
number of articles to clean. By and by every 
thing is dirty, and half a day must be devoted! 
to washing and scrubbing ; whereas, had every 
thing been cleaned at first separately, it would 
only have filled up little vacancies of time which 
would not otherwise have been employed—the 
time never would have been perceived. Every 
hing that is left dirty, tends to sour something 
about it—a few dirty articles in the closet, make 
it necessary to clean and scrub the whole, as 
often again as would otherwise be necessary. 
A stitch in time saves nine. 

A man sees a post of his fence falling; one 
post commands but little attention; the fence 
will answer for this summer. The next spring 
the frost leaves the land, and loosens half a 
dozen posts near it, and the weight of the lean- 
ing fence pulls it down, and half a dozen lengths 
with it. 

A clapboard gets loose, or a shingle upon his 
house. One clapboard off can do no great in- 


and snow get in unperceived—and in a year or 
two twenty clapboards are rotten and fall off by 
wholesale. ‘ Ah” says the man, ‘this has been 
neglected too long. All this might have been 
saved with a few minutes’ trouble.” True, but 
it is too late to shut the door when the horse is 
stolen. A stitch in time saves nine. 


— 


THE RIGHT SORT OF STUFF. 


Some fifteen years ago two strangers met on 
Charlestown bridge. One was a young man 
fresh and green from the country, with his ward- 
robe in a bundle under his arm, and the other 
a resident of the city. For some reason not 
easily explained, they halted and held some- 
thing like the following conversation: — 

Country Lad,—Sir, do you know any place| 
where [ can get any thing to do? 

Citizen.—I| don’t know that I do. 
of employment are you seeking for 1? 

Country Lad.—Well, I’m not particular. I 
calculated on teaching school when | left home ; 
but they told me, back here, that they thought I 
couldn’t get one about here. Do you know of 
any stable where they wanta hand ! 

Finding the countryman was ready for any 
thing in the way of work, the gentleman told 
him where he might get employment as a hand- 
cartman, and bid him good bye. 

Tt was not long after this casual interview! 
that the young man sought out his adviser and 
thanked him for helping him toa place. He 
had found the place to: which he had been re- 
commended, and had then full employment in a 
retail grocer’s store, in carting packages and 
doing jobs of different kinds. From this hum- 
ble beginning, he worked along in the world, to 
be clerk in the store, then into a wholesale es- 
tablishment, and finally to be a partner in the 
same concern. He is now reputed to be worth 
from fifty thousand to seventy-five thousand] 
dollars. 

So much for energy and perseverance, with 


What sort 


a willingness to do any honest work for a living.| 


Men of such sort of stuff, who if they cannot a! 
once do what they would, will do what they 


can, with the ordinary blessing of Providence,| 


are quite sure to succeed in the world.— Boston 
Trave 


of Greek and Roman coins in the museum is 


INCIDENT IN CHINA. 
Tt was on a fine afternoon that I proposed t 
a newly arrived missionary to take a walk into 

the country. We had advanced about a qua 

of a mile, when, just as we were passing a gar- 
den, we were interrupted by a tall, gauot China- 
man, who sprang over the hedge behind us, 
shouting after me, “ Teacher, teacher!” I soon! 
recognized him. He had been a servant to an 
excellent young man that resided in my family. 
I had taken little notice of him, save that h 
was wag * regular in his attendance at t 
chapel. ithout allowing himself time to tak 
breath, he broke out, “ Follow me, follow me; 
I am so glad you are come. Here are several 
tens of men, that have been waiting for your arri 
val, to hear about the religion of Jesus.” W 
tollowed him about three-quarters of a mile ; 
and, as he went along, he made the country 
ring, exclaiming to the people at work in the 
fields on every side, ‘* The teacher is come, and 
he will tell you all about Jesus.” By and by h 
brought us to a small colony of his countrymen, 
who had come from a distance and settled there, 
to get a livelihood by cultivating vegetables for 
the Hong-Kong market. We sat down, and [ 


endeavoured, as zealously as I could, to pro-| 


claim to them that the Father had sent the Son 
to be the Saviour of the world. I found they 
had been made acquainted by their countryman 
with the great outlines of revealed religion, the 
unity of God, the character of Christ. They 
professed to have thrown away their idols, and 
said they were anxious to receive instruction. 
After telling them to attend our worship on the 
Lord’s day, we left them.—Dr. Legge. 


ESCAPE OF SCHAMYL’S SON. 


One of the sons of Schamy], hero of the Cau- 
casus, was taken prisoner, some years ago, 
when only eight years old, by the Russians.) 
The Emperor had him brilliantly educated at) 
the Military school, where he was considered 
one of the best pupils. He never spoke of his 
father, and appeared to have forgotten his birth- 
place. His comrades and professors were ig- 
norant of his origin, and he was known by a 
name different from his own. He left the Mil- 
itary school last July; and was sent, as Lieu- 
tenant, to the regiment of Finland. A month 
back he suddenly disappeared, leaving a letter 
for his Colonel, in which he informed him of 
his birth; and declared that, though young, he 
had never forgotten his native country, and that 
he was going to join his father and brothers. 
This news caused a great sensation. 


THE IRISH LANGUAGE. 

A missionary, in Ireland, speaking of their} 
language says: 

‘The Irish language is an ancient, expressive, 
and beautiful language ; like the Hebrew, having 
its roots within itself, it is far more expressive 
than the English. In English you might cause} 
a child to call a table a chair, and a chair a ta 
ble, for the words are arbitrary, not conveying 
to the mind any distinct idea of the form or use 
of either table or chair. But not so in Irish; 
every word as accurately describes the charac- 
ter of the thing signified, as do the following 
words in English—buzz of bees, crash of falling 
timber, cuckoo, corn, crib, &c. 

Speaking of the Irish Testament, the same 
missionary says : 

‘‘What we translate gospel, the Irish scholar 
translates the story of peace, what we translate 
serpent, he translates the father of poisons ; what 
we translate reconciliation, he translates second 
friendship.” —North American, 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Under the head of “ Literary and Miscel-} 


laneous Intelligence,” in the last number of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, we find several pages devoted 
to “German Universities on or near the Rhine.’ 
Professor B. B. Edwards is the author of the 
article, which is saying enough for the accuracy 
of the statements. ‘These universities, he re- 
marks, are four in number; Bonn in Prussia, 
Heidelberg and Freiburg in the grand duchy of 
Baden, and Bale or Basil in Switzerland. Even 
such a condensed account as we have room for, 
may be of interest to our readers. 

Bonn.—This university, situated on the lefi 
bank of the Rhine, is ** one of the most eminent 
in Germany in the character of its professors, 
in its improved discipline,” &c.- The number 


6073. Six are of gold, and 3209 of silver. The 


collection in zoology comprises between 16,000). 


and 18,000 specimens; that of petrifactions 
more than 10,000; and that of minerals more 


than 22,000. ‘The University Library contains|- 


more than’ 100,000 volumes, besides several 
hundred volumes of MSS. 

HerpE.BeER¢ lies on the left bank of the Nec- 
kar, a few miles from its entrance into the 
Rhine. Dr. Rothe, director of the Preacher’s 
Seminary in the university of Heidelberg, and 
first university preacher, ‘is said to proclaim 
the truths of the gospel from his important post 
with great boldness and fidelity.” “ The law 
department is perhaps the most celebrated in 
Germany, and gives to the universily its princi- 
pal renown.” ‘The whole number of students,| 
on the 25th of May, 1846, was 932, of whom 
there were studying theology 44, law 560, medi- 
cine 162, the natural sciences, mineralogy 94, 
philosophy and philology 44. Of these 932 
students, all but 243 are from abroad, i. e.- not 
students of the grand duchy of Baden. They 
belong to every part of Germany, a few are na- 
tives of the West Indies and South America, and 
eight or ten of the United States. The library 
consists of between 120,000 and 130,000 vo- 
lumes. 

Freisure has 15,000 inhabitants, including 
1500 Protestants who have recently settled there. 
The university was founded in 1120, and is the 
Roman Catholic seminary of the grand duchy 
of Baden, Heidelberg being the Protestant. The 
number of students, July 1844, was 212. “The 
university does not seem to be distinguished. in 


| been made dependent widows, and children help- 


any department.” ‘The Catholic seminaries 
are in general, decidedly inferior to the Protes- 
tant.” | 
Bate.—‘The public or university library, con- 
taining between 50,000 and 60,000 volumes, is 
crowded into dull and low apartments, but it is 
itself an object of great interest. Here are au- 
tographs of Luther, Melancthon, Erasmus, Zu- 
ingle and other eminent reformers.” The uni- 
versity was founded in 1460, ‘‘ From various 
causes, it has lost much of its former reputation 
and importance.” ‘The corps of instructors 
consists of five professors of theology, among} 
whom is De Wette, who is now employed in 
preparing for the press a new edition of his 
condensed commentary on the New Testament. 
Subjoined to the history of these four institu- 
tions, is a notice of the theological school in Ge- 
neva. It has 48 students, only four of whom 
belong to Geneva. The public library, found- 
ed by Caloni, contains between 40,000 and 50,- 
000 volumes, and 394 MS. letters of Caloni, 44 
volumes of his MS. sermons, and twelve vo- 
lumes of letters addressed to him. The pro- 
fessois in the theological school are Messrs. 
Merle D’Aubigné, Gaussen, La Harpe, and 
Scherer. Dr. Merle, it is stated, has spent the 
last summer in the mountains, partly for the be- 
nefit of his health. He is engaged in preparing 
for the press the History of the Reformation in 
Great Britain. 
We only add the following items. Prof. Vi- 
net of Lausanne, enjoys a high reputation as a 
theologian. He has lately published a pamph- 
let of seventy pages entitled, “‘ Socialism con- 
sidered in its principle.” ‘ Dr. ‘Tholuck of Halle 
has in press a popular treatise, in the form of a 
dialogue, on the present theological and relli- 
gious condition of Samuel Gobat, 


lately appointed bishop of Jerusalem, was born 
neki’ Munster, in the canton of Berne, Jan. 26, 


1797.” “ Heenters on his work at Jerusale 


with the most enlarged and fraternal feelings; Cabala, alone, seventy-two more, 


towards his fellow labourers in the East, and 
holds in abhorrence the conduct of certain eccle- 
siastics who have manifested such a disgraceful 
sympathy with a corrupt and persecuting church. 
How far the original objects for which the Jeru- 
salem bishopric was founded, will be accomplish- 
ed, remains problematical.” 

_ We tender our thanks to Prof. Edwards for 
the richly stored pages from which we have 
made the above summary. Such labour, which 
greatly enhances the value of the Bibliotheca) 
Sacra will be appreciated by every scholar in 
the country. 


— 


FEMALE WIT. 


The haughty Tarleton, vaunting his feats of 
gallantry to the great disparagement of the offi-} 
cers of the continental cavalry, said to a lady at 
Wilmington, “ [ have a very great desire to see 
your far-famed hero, Colonel Washington,” 
*‘Your wish might have been fully gratified, 
Colonel,” she promptly replied, “ had you ven- 
tured to look behind you at the battle of the 
Cowpens.” It was in this battle that Washington 
had wounded Tarleton in the hand, which gave 
rise to a still more pointed retort. Conversing 
with Mrs, Wiley Jones, Col. Tarleton observed: 
**You appear to think very highly of Colonel 
Washington; and yet I have been told that he is 
so ignorant a fellow, that he can hardly write 
his own name.” ‘* It may be the case,” she 
readily replied, ** but no man better than your- 
self, Colonel, can testify that he knows how to 
make his mark,” 


SOMETHING STRANGE. 


The loss of some forty lives by the wreck of 
the. Atlantic appalled the whole community. 
The sufferings of the unfortunate passengers and 
crew of that ill-fated steamer during the thirty- 
six hours preceding the final catastrophe awa- 


kened universal sympathy, and tears of bitter) . 


regret have been shed over the bodies of the 
lost. ‘The pulpit, regarding the event as full of 


solemnity, has sought to derive from it lessons| 


of instruction and warning for the living. Every, 
body sees and acknowledges the propriety of 
these manifestations of sorrow for the dead, and 
of condolence for those who have been called to 
mourn the loss of relatives or friends. No one 
questions the wisdom of our religious teachers 
in embracing the opportunity thus afforded to 
awaken the attention of the community to their 
spiritual necessities and wants. 

Now look at another picture. Thousands of 
our fellow-men within the last six months have 
been killed on the field of battle; wives have 


less orphans! And yet, strange to say, the 
mass of human suffering thus occasioned awa- 
kens comparatively little thought and calls forth 
little sympathy. We shed the blood of our fel- 
low Christians, calling on God to aid us in the 
murderous work, and shout exultingly over vic- 
tories which carry desolation and wo into thou- 
sands of families! Is it not strange that the 
same men who are so deeply moved by the loss 
of a comparatively small number of persons in a 
calamity like that which has befallen the Atlan- 
tic can read the details of sanguinary war as 
coolly as they examine their price-current or 
their bills of lading? Do they believe that 
Armstrong and Dustan would have found a 
surer passport to heaven if, instead of falling 
before the power of the elements, they had died 
struggling to destroy the lives of others ? 

Alas! what a stupendous crime is war, which 
thus perverts the intellect and smothers those 
feelings of humanity by which God has sought 
to bind the human race together as a family of 
brothers! It surely cannot much longer endure 
the light which reveals its hideous deformity. 
Where are the ministers of the Prince of Peace, 
that they do not utter a testimony against it? 


— 


M. GUIZOT. 


No one can better illustrate the superiority 
of moral over physical beauty. M. Guizot is a 
pigmy in stature, his clothes though neat are 
ill made, and the tails of his coat are long 
enough fora giant. Still, at first sight he com- 
mands respect, and nothing can be more enga-; 
ging than the mild, kindly look of his fine eyes. 
He always carries his head thro ack ; his 
contemplation seems fixed upon 
if from thence he had descend 
was to return. 


upon the rebellious spirits in those stormy pre- 
cincts, every enemy seems to quail, and such 
silence and observance prevail, that you might 
hear the buzzing of a fly against the fan light. 
The impression, however, becomes far more im- 
posing when his sonorous and harmonious voice, 
and his accent of command, convey to his hear- 
ers the dictates of an intellect fraught with prac- 
tical views, and full of home thrusts, with a 


command of eloquence, full, continuous and). 


irresistible. 


VOLUMINOUS WRITERS. 


The following list of long-winded authors 
may amuse some of our readers, ‘They existed 
in those early and undegenerate periods when 
literary stature, as well as physical, had not 
yet shrunk to its present pigmy proportions, 

_ Zeno, the Stoic, is said to have given the 


world seven hundred and five different works, 


on philosophical subjects, 

Epicurus, the voluptuary, (whose system con- 
sidered a dreamy state of idle vacancy, as the 
most godlike of all conditions,) solaced his in- 
dolence with the composition of only some three 
hundred volumes. If such were the productions 
of a leisure-loving man of those times, what 
mountains of books must the more industrious 
learned have been accustomed to heap up! 

Accordingly, we find the number of Aristo- 
tle’s ascertained performances to have amounted 
to above four hundred volumes ; while common 
opinion attributed to him a vast body beside. 

Of the precise extent of Cicero’s productions! 
we are unable to form any certain estimate. He 
himself seems to have had no very distinct idea 
of it, as he only tells us that he wrote a quantity 
almost incredible; inditing, with scarcely any 
intermission, whether by day or night, and often 
(not to lose time) dictating to an amanuensis| 
while he walked for exercise. 

Galen, it is averred, wrote, upon medical 
topics alone, above four hundred tomes; and, 
upon more vulgar subjects, some two hundred 
and eighty more. 

Upon Jurisprudence only, Servius Sulpicius 
left behind him one hundred and eighty volumes; 
and as, in estimating legal lore, it is always 
necessary to multiply its length by the joint 
product of its absurdity and crabbedness, these 
one hundred and eighty volumes may well pass 
for a very pretty bulk. 

Theophrastus, also, upon Jurisprudence, 
obliged the world with three hundred volumes ; 
a number which has induced some speculators 
to imagine that the legal multiplication of words, 
and the art of perplexing every thing by the 
multitude of explanations, are inventions little 
less ancient than the law itself. 

Didymus Grammaticus is said to have put 
forth four thousand volumes! Some, however, 
averse to promulgate what might seem incredi- 
ble, have diminished this number to the mode- 
rate quantity of three thousand five hundred. 
Small as this leaves his literary progeny, it 
seems that he was often found not to recognize 
the children of his own brain, when he met 
them; a failure of the instinctive feeling cer- 


tainly even more singular, in the case of intel-| 


lectual offspring, than of pliysical. 


logy, two hundred and four volumes ; ao upon 

ow, a 
treatise upon such a theme as Cabala, usually 
com tes, by material bulk, for the airiness 
and impalpability of its subject. So that these 
seventy-tomes, measured according to any rea- 
sonable standard of dullness and obscurity, may 
be fairly supposed to have equalled some twenty 


_cart loads, 


St. Jerome assures us that not only had Ori- 
gen written six thousand volumes, but that he 
(Jerome) had read the same—a labour, if possi- 
ble, still more strange and incrediblé. 

Mercury Trismegistus (to the reading of 


| whom, though his works are lost, Milton seems 


to have been addicted) according to the tradition, 
was the author of six thousand four hundred 
and twenty-five books, a fecundity which has 
no parallel, except in the labours of that great 
miscellaneous Latin author, named ‘ Opera,” 
who wrote Virgil, and Ovid, and Quintilian and 
Tacitus, and many more; and he in his turn, is 
surpassed, in multiplicity of productions, by an 
outlandish Frenchman, called CEuvres,” a 
universal genius, who produces whole libraries, 
upon all sorts of subjects—prose and verse, 
tragedy and comedy, romances or politics; 
nothing comes amiss to his ever-going pen. He 
has written a single work, in sixty volumes, 
called Voltaire; others in thirty, forty, fifty, 
and sixty, called Bossuet; and Rousseau, and 
Massillon, and D’Aguesseau, &c. 


= 


INVALUABLE REMEDIES. 


We have no faith in quick remedies, but 
think it always the best plan to apply to a regu- 
lar physician in cases of indisposition. Here 
are some simple remedies, however, for very 
prevalent disorders which we have no hesitation 
in recommending as infallible: 

For sea sickness—stay at home. 

For drunkenness—drink cold water. 

For health—rise early. 

For accidents—keep out of danger. 

To keep out of jail—pay your debts. 

To be happy—be honest. 

To please all—mind your own business. 
To make money—advertise, 
To do right—subscribe for a newspaper. 
To have a good conscience—PaY THE PRIN- 
TER. 


HOW THE POLYNESIANS BECOME SWIMMERS. 


One day | had repaired to the stré&am for the 
purpose of bathing, when [ observed a woman 
sitting upon a rock in the midst of the current, 
and watching with the liveliest interest the gam- 
bols of something, which at first I took to be an 
uncommonly large species of frog, that was 
sporting in the water near her. Attracted by 
the novelty of the sight, | waded towards the 
spot where she sat, and could hardly credit the 
evidence of my senses when I beheld a little in- 
fant, the period of whose birth could not have 
extended back many days, paddling about as if 
it had just risen to the surface, afier being hatch- 
ed into existence at the bottom. Occasionally, 
the delighted parent reached out her hands to- 
wards it, when the little thing, uttering a faint 
cry, and striking out its tiny limbs, would sidle 
for the rock, and the next moment be clasped to 
its mother’s bosom. ‘This was repeated again 
and again, the baby remaining in the stream 
about a minute at atime. Once or twice it 
made wry faces at swallowing a mouthful of 
water, and choaked and spluttered as if on the 
point of strangling. For several weeks after- 
wards I observed this woman bringing her child 
down to the stream regularly every day, in the 
cool of the morning and evening, and treating 
itto a bath. No wonder that the South Sea 
Islanders are so amphibious a race, when they 
are thus launched into the water as soon as they 
see the light.—Melville’s Residence in the Mar- 
quesas, 


— 


THE MULLET. 
Mr. R. Q. Couch, in a valuable paper on the 


fishes of Cornwall, published in the Zoologist, 
mentions the following peculiarity of the mullet, 
which would seem to point to a higher degree 
of intellectuality in fishes than they are general- 
ly supposed to possess. ‘The usual mode of 
taking the mullets is by ehclosing them in a 
seme, and then drawing them on shore. As 
soon, however, as they find themselves enclosed, 
they seem confused, and wander from one part 
of the net to another, to discover a means of es- 
cape. Order, however, as if by mutual con- 
sent, is very soon established, and the largest of 
the shoal generally takes the lead in evéry sub- 
sequent undertaking. ‘Thus guided, every por- 


tian of the net is carefully examined, and if a 


hole is found, through it they all make their es- 
cape. If unsuccessful in this, the foot of the net 
is attempted to be lifted, but the trial always 
fails, and many are meshed in the attempt. 
Baffled at all points, they retire to the centre of 
the space enclosed by the net, and after a short 
time the leader rises’ swiftly to the corks, and 
followed by all the others, throws itselfover into 
the water, and thus they effect their escape. It 
is an exceedingly interesting sight to see them 
thus make a series of efforts for a given object, 
adopting them in succession, as if by reason. 
The fishermen are now in the habit of scatter- 
ing straw along the inner margin of the buoys ; 
the fish, deceived by this, throw themselves over 
the edge of the straw, but, alas! again fall with- 
in the enclosure; and having once failed, they 
never renew the attempt... 


LORD BROUGHAM IN THE HOUSE. 


The stranger could scarcely recognize Lord 
Brougham from even Punch’s wood cuts, and 
for the same reason that he would look in vain 
for Sir R. Peel. Because, unless he knows to 
the contrary, from the cuts and engravings, he 
expects to find both of them dark visaged. 
Now, Peel is reddish fair, and Brougham lint 
white, in hair, eye-lashes, and complexion, As 
seen in the house, Brougham is quite a privi- 
leged character, who must have his.,own way, 
or be very troublesome. He is a droll, abstract- 
ed looking, middle-sized man, very white hair, 
and bald on the crown of the head, which is 
very large. He wears an oldish black surtout, 
about four inches too long in the skirts, a black 
velvet vest, with steel guard chain, black stock, 
and his shirt collar an inch high all the way 
round his neck. His mind seems, even when 
his body is not in motion, which is but seldom, 
to be working within his head like a steam 
engine. How Quixotic his movements! he can- 
not be still: he cannot be silent. 
answer every body on every subject; and if an 
attempt is made to stop him, he will speak to 
the point of whether he is in order or not, much 
longer than he would have done if they had let 
him alone. So he is tolerated like a restless 
spoiled child. It would be quite amusing, if it 
was not painful, to see him. Now, with a 
short-stepped run, he is on the edge of the woof- 
sack; chatting with the Chancellor ; now among 
his quondam friends, the Whigs, whom he was 
abusing half an hour ago; now leaning across, 
talking to a knot of Conservatives; then rush- 
ing up to the table to show the person speaking 
that he is out of order; then flitting off on the 
instant to the ladies in the gallery, or near the 


to them to “‘make a speech,” which he does on 
the instant, interrupting the peer speaking by 
calling him to order, showing him that he has 
been alluding to documents not before the 
house, and commencing a speech edgeways, till 
he in turn is called to order, and then he is 
heard on that point—or perhaps the peer has 
finished, when he returns, in which case he 
proceeds to give a pummeling to some unfortu- 
nate who has preceded him, selecting his victim 
at random, merely to please 
Advocate, | 


Esras produced, upon various topics of Theo- 


- MADNESS AND THE COLOUR OF THE HAIR. 


Men with dark hair and eyes are usually 
robust and sanguine, have strong passions, are 
generally furious maniacs, and have marked 
crises—while those with intensely black hair 
and eyes are of a nervous temperament, and 
are more subject to melancholia; those wit 
brown hair have less energetic paroxysms— 
while light-haired persons, with blue eyes, be- 
ing of the lymphatic temperament, although sub- 
ject to mania and monomania, have often agree- 
able and pleasing reveries, and are seldom furi- 
ous, but the cases are generally more chronic, 
and pass into dementia; while red-haired lunatics 
are very treacherous and dangerous, and are 
never to be trusted; the same also applies to 
white-haired maniacs, who ate almost always 
furious and traitorous.— Medical Times. 


EFPECTS OF FRIGHT. 


We have often remarked on the impropriety 
of exciting the fears of children, for the purpose} 
of more easily managing them, but never have 
we heard of any thing so truly horrible as the fol- 
lowing. Thesubject being too delicate toallow of 
the mentioning of names, we shall avoid such an 
exposure, but at the same time we pledge our- 
selves forthe correctness of the narration, Some 
time ago, a lady in a certain considerable town 
in Yorkshire, wentto a neighbour’s house to 
take tea, along with her husband, and left her 
little family to the care of her servants. In the 
course of the evening she felt very uneasy, and 
being impressed with the idea that all was not 
right at home, she left her friend’s house early. 
On arriving at her home, she found that her 
servants, in the exercise of high life below stairs, 
had collected a social party. This she passed] 
over without observation, and, proceeding up 
stairs, to the nursery, she was surprised by a 
terrific figure at the bottom of the bed of the 
youngest child, which was but three years of 
age! The.fact was that the nurse maid, find- 
ing the child not very ready to get to rest, and 


joyment by its crying, had dressed up and 
placed the figure alluded to, at the bottom of 
the infant’s bed, witha view of frightening it to 
sleep. 

The contrary effect, however, had been pro- 
duced—the child had been horror struck and 
appeared to its mother with eyes fixed, in an 
idiotic stare upon the image. Astonished and 


ed to take up her infant, but, lo! it was a life- 
less corpse. The fright occasioned by the 
nurse’s folly had been too much for the little in- 
nocent. In the extreme of fear the pulse had 
ceased to beat--the vital spark had fled, and 
the mother was left to mourn in unutterable an- 
guish the credulity which induced her to trust 
to such a servant, and the perfidy of the un- 
principled nurse, in whom she had confided. 
To add more is needless; and to describe the 
sulysequent sorrow of the parent is impossible, 
It is a melancholy story; but it is not more 
strange than true; and we give it with no other 
view than to place parents upon their guard with 
respect to those to whom they may intrust the 
care of their innocent and helpless offspring.— 
English Paper. | 


PRECOCITY NO MARK OF GENIUS. 

‘‘W hatisthe use of thee, thou gnarled sapling?” 
said a young larch tree toa young oak. 1 
grow three feet in a year, thou scarcely as many 
inches ; I am straight and taper asa reed, thou 
straggling and twisted as a loosened withe.” 
thy duration,” answered the oak, is 
some third part of man’s life, and I am appoint- 
ed to flourish for a thousand years. ‘Thou art 
felled and sawn into paling, when thou rottest, 
and art burned after a single summer; of me 
are fashioned battleships, and I carry mariners 
and heroes into unknown seas.” ‘The richer a 
nature, the hardier and slower its development. 
Two boys were once of aclass in the Edinburgh 
Grammar School—John ever trim, precise, and 
dux; Walter ever slovenly, confused, and doll. 
In due time, John became Bailie John of Hun- 
ter Square; and Walter became Sir Walter 
Scott of the universe. The quickest and com- 
pletest of all vegetables is the cabbage.—Tho- 
mas Carlyle. 


THE BEST TIME TO APPLY PAINT. 

It has long been a subject of inquiry, says 
an exchange paper, as to the best time to apply 
paint to the clap-boards of houses for durability. 
Repeated experiments have been made, within 
twenty-five years past, which have resulted in the 
conviction that paint applied between November 
and March, will stand more than twice as long 
as that which is spread in the warmest weather. 
The reason is obvious, for in cold weather the 
oil and component parts of the paint form a 
hard substance on the surface of the clap-board, 
nearly as hard as glass, and not easily erased, 
or even cut with asharp knife, and will not soon 
wear off, whereas if paints are applied in the 

-months of July and August, and more especial- 
ly if in a severe drought, the oil penetrates into 
*the wood like water into a sponge, and leaves 
the lead nearly dry, which will soon crumble 


LAKE SUPERIOR. 


This immense inland ocean is four hundred 
and ninety miles in length, and is seventeen 
hundred in circumference—being the largest 
body of fresh water onthe globe. It contains 
many islands, one of them, the Isle Royale, is 
one hundred miles in length, and forty in breadth, 
Upwards of thirty rivers empty themselves into 
it, and one curious fact in relation to it is well 
ascertained, that the quantity of water discharged 
by the Sault St. Marie, is not one-tenth of 
what it receives from its tributary streams. Eva- 

poration must, therefore, be the principal agent 
in keeping the lake down to its usual level. 


} poses, 


He must}: 


door ; and anon back again to fulfil his promise} 


REST AND ACTION. 
Christian repose, or the saints’ rest attainable 
on earth, is that peace which passeth under- 
standing. It is not akin to the spirit which dic- 
tates ; “‘soul take thine ease, &c.” but is found 
in action; ‘‘yet an entirely harmonious action.” 
It has been said of Deity, ever in action, ever 
in repose. It cannot be presumption to propose} 
the same standard, which the Redeemer pro- 
“Be ye perfect, even as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” 


being loth to be disturbed in her evening’s en-|, 


distressed, she rung the bell, and then proceed-}, 


HE REVISED EDITION OF D’AUBIGNE’S BIS. 
TORY OF THE REFORMATION. —4 vols, 12mo. 
Now ready, with the author’s recommendation and auto- 
raph. 
. The author says of this edition: “I have revised this trans. 
lation line by line, and word by word; and I have restored} 
the sense wherever I did not find it clearly rendered. It 
is the only one! have corrected. I declare, in uence, 
that | acknowledge this tran-Jation as the only faithiul ex- 
pression of my thoughts in the English language, and I 
recommend it as such toall my readers. Further, I have 
in this edition made numerous corrections and additions, 
frequently of importance. Some facts have been related} 
that have not Been introduced elsewlrere, co that it will 
thus havean indisputable authority over all others.” 
Robert Carter has purchased from the Edinburgh pub- 
lishers a duplicate set of the stereotype platesof this revised, 
corrected, and enlarged edition, which. in Great Britain, is 
considered the only authorized and standard edition of this 
great work. Notwithstanding the heavy expense caused by 
this arrangement, the four volumes, in a neater form than 
the former cheap editions, with two steel engravings and 
the autograph, will be furnished at the low price of one 
dollar and fifty cents. Just publisned and for sale by 
ROBERT CARTER, 
No. 58 Canal street, New York. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
jan 9—3t No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


She NEW BOOKS.—The Obligations of the World to 
} the Bible, a series of Lectures to Young Men, by 
Gardiner Spring, D. D., pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New You second edition. An admirable work, 
12mo, pp. 326. Price 85 cents 

Interesting Narratives,or Religion the Great Concern 
Compiled for the Presbyterian Board of Publication. With 
an engraving. 18mo, pp. 260. Price in half sheep, 42 cenis, 
half roan, 35 cents. A very interesting bevok for Sabbath} 
schools and families. Just published and for sale by the 
Presbyterian of Publication. 

n 9—3t J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


the ladies.— 
7 


OOKS FOR PRESENTS AT LOW PRICES!— 
Dantets & Surru, the Booksellers, corner of 
Fourth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, invite attention to 
their large and handsome assortment of Holiday Books, 
comprising all the Annuals for 1847. Headley s Sacred 
Mountains, with beautiful illustrations Scenes in the Life 
of our Saviour, do. Scenes in the Lives of the Apostles, do. 
Pilgrim’s Progress, large edition, do. Poets of America, do 
Poets and Puetry of land and America, do. t's 
Pvems, new edition, do. Baxter's Sairts’ Rest, and other 
works ofa similar character in handsome bindings. Minia.- 
ture Editions of the Puets, Proverbial Philosophy, in ele- 
gant binding. 

Books for Children.—Our assortment of Juveniles is very 
large and select, and numbers over 200 different kinds, 
from one cent to one dollar, Together with all the amusing 
Games for Children. 

N. B. We wish it to be remembered that our prices are 
much below the regular prices. dec 19—3t 


OCHESTER FLOUR. —Just received a supply of 
Whitney’s Premium and other fancy brands Ro- 
chester Flour in barrels and half barrels, made from new 
white Wheat, and for sale at the lowest cash prices b 
SIMON COLTON, 
N. E. corner Chestnut and ‘Tenth streets, Phi 
COLTON & CO., 
S. W. corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philadelphia. 


N.B. The best fancy brarids of New York Flour for fami- 
ly use, will be constantly for sale as above at the lowest 
market prices, sep | 


OMMENTARY ON ROMANS.—A ComMMENTARY ON 
THE EpistL.e To THE Romans; by Charies Hodge, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the ‘Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey; abridged by the auth 5 


for the use of Sunday, Schools and Bible Classes: 1 voi, | 


12mo; price 75 cents. Also, Questions on the Episile to the 


Romans, adapted to the above Commentary; by Charies | 


Hodge, D.D; 1 vol. 18mo0; 25 cents. The original 
work in octavo was beyond the reach of many, but this 
abridgment made by the author himself, and embracing 
every thing in the larger edition which is suitable to Bible 
Classes and Sunday Schools, is accessible to all, and should 
be extensively introduced by ministers as a ‘l'ext-book The 
Question Book renders its oe for this purpose more 
perfect. Just published, and for sale by 
WILLIAM MARTIEN, 
No. 21] Centre street, New York, and 
No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


Xr The copy-right has nea | been purchased by the 


publisher of the present edition, he is red to supp! 
orders for the work. 10—3t 


ANNY FORRESTER’S LAST.—Alderbrook, a collec- 
tion of Fanny Forrester’s Village Sketches, Poems, 
&c., by Miss Emily Chubbuck, with a portrart. Painting, 
its rise and progress from the earliest ages to the present 
time, with biographical sketches, &c. The use of the Body 
in relation to the Mind, by George Moore, M.D. The 
Emigrant, by Sir Francis Head. ‘The Pre-Adamite Earth— 
Contributions to Theological Science, by John Harris, author 
of Great Teacher.&c. ‘The Estray, by Professor Longfellow. 
Poems, by William Buchanan Read. The New ‘Timon. 
For sale by ~* HENRY PERKINS, 
jan 9—3t 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Just received the new 
edition of tlenry’s Exposition of the Old and New 
Testament, with a Memoir ofthe author, and a Preface 
by the Rev. A. Alexander, D.D. ‘The stereotype plates have 
been corrected, and many typographical errors, which ap- 
peared in the previous editions, will not be found in this 
edition. Price in half mustin binding, $!0. In full sheep 
binding, $12 50. In half calf ading. $13 50. For sale by 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 


jan 9—3t 


ON PROVERBS.—An Exposition of the 
Book of Proverbs, by thé Rev. Charies Bridges, M.A.,, 
author of an “ Exposition of the CX1Xth Psalm,” “ Chris- 
tian Ministry,” &c., one volume, 8vo—price $2. Glory, 
Glory, Glory, and other narratives, by Miss Selina Bunbury, 
18mo. Just published by ROBERT CARTER, 
58 Canal street, New York. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


NOW ALSO READY. 

A Message from God to Thinking Men, by the Rev. John 
Cumming, D.D. 18mo0, 38 cents. Life in New York, by the 
author of “The Old White Meeting House,” 18mo, 50 cents. 
The Old White Meeting House, 18mo, 50 cents. A 
Memorial of Egypt, the Red Sea, the Wildernesses of Sin 
and Paran, Mount Sinai, Jerusalem, and other principal 
localities of the Holy Land, by the Rev. George Fisk, LL.B. 
12mo, with a steel plate. Olmstead's Counsels for the lm- 

nitent. Old Humphrey's Pithy Papers. Old Humphrey's 
Wendorings in the Isle of Wight. jan 2—3t 


EW BOOKS.—Received recently from Boston, the fol- 
lowing new books, just published by the Massachu- 
setts Sabbath School Society, and for sale with all their 
other publications, at the Depository, No. 4 Hart’s Buildings, 
Sixth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia—Staple Sketches 
and Plain Reflections, by the author of Letters from a Sick 
Room, 180 pp. 18mo. 
Young, by Amanda M. Edmond, author of Willie Grant and 
Ralph Mowbray, 180 pp. 18mo. Consideration, or the 
Golden Rule, 126 pp. 18mo. The Family Bible Class, 90 
.18mo. Ralph Mowbray, or the Child of Many Prayers, 
oo Amanda M. Edmond, author of Broken Vow, &c. 72 pp. 
18mo. Infant Piety, 90 pp. 18mo. Volume 13th of the In- 
fant Series The Sabbath School Teacher's Reward, by 
the Rev. J. S. Springer. The Little Hindoo, Harry Frank- 
lin, My Niece, Scenes at Capernanm, ‘The Little Miller, 
Grandmother, Clement, Don’tand Do. Orders for Books or 
catalognes addressed to W. H. FLINT. 
jan 2—32t 


Cae GROCERY STORE.—James R. Wess, hav- 

ing resumed bus ness, at.the old stand formerly occu- 
pied by him, at the south west corner of Dock and Second 
streets, Philadelphia, would informs his friends and the. pub- 
lic generally, that he is now prepared to supply them with 
every description of Choice ‘Teas, Groceries. (Liquors ex- 
cepted.) and Fancy articles, usually found in the best gro- 
cery establishments, at reasonable rates, and hopes to be 
favoured with a share of their custom. 

Pr Every article sold by him guarantied equal to repre- 
sentation. 

Goods sent to any part of the city free of expense, or care- 
fully packed for the country. _ oct 31—tf 


W. COLTON, Deacer 1n Treas, Sucars, Corres, 

e Spices, O1Ls, &c.—Stores south-west corner of Arch 

and Tenth streets, and No. 91 South Eighth street, below 

Walnut, Philadelphia. Invites Housekee; ers and Consum- 

ers to call and examine his supply of Fresu Goons, which 

are of the best quality the market affords, and which will 
be sold on the most reasonable terms. 

‘The stock embraces the finest quality Green anp BLack 
Tras, viz. Young Hyson, best quality, $1 per pound. 
Young Hyson, superier, 75 cents per tb. Young Hyson, 
good, 50 cents perib. Imperial, Gunpowder, and Old Hy- 
son. best quent; each, $1 per |b 

Black Teas.—Rose flavoured Pouchong (Chulan) per pa- 
3734 cts. Cuomshaw superior, per Ib. $1. 
ingyong Souchong, very superior, 62 to 75 cis. per ib. 
Ningyong Souchong, a gvod breakfast tea, 50 cts. per |b, 
Flowery Pekoe, very fine, 75 cents per lb. To families 
es a box ora number of pounds of any of the above 

eas, a reasonable deduction will be made in the price 


No. 21 Centre street, New York. 


Double Loaf, Crushed, Pulverized, New Orleans Refined : 


and Brown Sugars of best quality. Good white PREskRvVING 
Sugar, on/y 10 cents per lb. Baker's Broma, a new and im- 


proved combination of the Cocoa Nut, with other ingre-. 


dients, innocent, strengthening and agreeable both to inva- 
lids and to persons in health. The sick shauld never be 
without it. Also, Pure Cocoa, Cocoa Paste, Spanish, French, 
and Spiced Chocolate, and Cocoa Shells, also Cracked Co- 
coa. Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, Laguayra, and other 
Coffees. Roasted Coffee always fresh. Hams, Sugar Cured 
and favourite Brands, Smoked Beef, Tongues, and Bologna 
Sausages, Sweet Onl, pure and fresh, Maccaroni and Ver- 
micelli. Imitation English Cheese, Pine Apple do.. Herki- 
mer county do.; Pickles and Sances, Castile, Variegated 
and Perfumed Soaps, Sperm and Common Oils, and Sperm 
Candles, &c. &c. Constantly on hand a large assortment 
of fresh Crackers and Biscuits. Also Bay Water, a genuine 
article from the Island St. Thomas, at the low price of 44 
cents per quart. aug 29—tf © 


AY OF MOURNING.—William Hughes, Undertaker 
No. 102 North Eighth street, four doors above Cherry, 
Philadelphia, begs leave to inform those who are afflicted 
by the visitation of death in their families, that he is ready, 
at all hours, to attend and render such ser ices as are de- 
sired; and are proper on such occasions. He has constantly 
on hand a general assortment of ready made Coffins, also a 
handsome hearse and carriages always in readingss: also 
ice and ice boxes, and red cedar cases for vaults; and ev 


other article necessary for funerals. Alsoan excellent re- 
ceiving vault, in the central part of the city, to heepa 
friend any length of time. Removals from the sever] 
burial grounds, attended to on low terms, He’ is also 


superintendent of a good burial gfound, where interments 


| are obtained on very favourable terms. If those who have 


to procure the interment of their relatives or friends, will 


call at No 102 North Eighth street, Philadelphia, their - 


business will be attended to punctually. 
dee 12—ly. WILLIAM HUGHES. 


“JENRY'S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for 310.— 
Barnngton & Haswell, 293 Market street, Philadel- 
phia, have just published a new edition of Henry's a 
tion of the Old and New Testament, with a Memoir of the 
author; and a Preface by the Rev. A. Alexander,D.D. The 
stereotype plates have been corrected, and many ty pogra phi- 
cal errors, which appeared in the previous editions, will not 
be found in the one now offered to the public. 

The fuilcwing are the prices at which they can be had at 
the principal bookstores of the country: In half muslin bind- 
ing, $10. In full sheep binding, $12.50. In half calf bind- 
ing, $13.50. A liberal discount will be made to congrega- 
tions or others purchasing in quantities. ‘ 

The following are selected from a great number of notices 
equally expressive of the sterling value of the work : 

“1 know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

“The mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbyed with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.” —Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

“The wise and good unite in saying, that it is calculated 


to render those who read it wiser and better.”——Rev. Dr. 


S*H. Cone. 

“[t is always orthodox, judicious, and traly 
pious and practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

“ Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so la that 
deserves to be entirely aud attentively read through,”— 
Dr. Doddridge. _ ang 22—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 91 Centre street, New York, and No. 87 South 
3 Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advanee. 
A liberal discount to agents who may responsible, 

No subseription reeeived for a less term than one year.— 
All subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary.will as to their sub- 
scription, and their paper will be sent to them accordingly. 
No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, except 
at the discretion of the Proprietor. ; 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 75 
eents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 8 bines or less, 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cents. 
Payments for advertisements to bemade in advance; . 


No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadéiphia; and _ 


"he Vase of Flowers, a Gilt for the. 
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